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ACH generation has its unique 

educational problems solve, 

but the education teachers 
appears social constant that 
always demands our best thought. 
Cousin’s words, often quoted 
Horace Mann, the teacher, 
the school,” remain essentially 
true today when they were writ- 
ten more than century ago. The 
statement may even more true 
present, when the development 
broader philosophy education and 
the institution more progressive 
techniques have brought forcefully 
our attention the necessity pro- 
viding not only trained technicians 
but also liberally educated men and 
women the teachers American 
boys and girls. 

seems fitting, therefore, that 
issue should devoted 
discussion teacher education, 
and that persons authority this 
field contribute summaries their 
studies observations. 

some quarters this country, 
teaching may not yet profession— 
certainly not where the selection 
teachers conditioned any factor 
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other than the optimal welfare the 
children. Yet, discouraging the 
outlook may some quarters, tre- 
mendous strides have been made since 
the days when colonial paper carried 
the advertisement: “There will 
for sale the wharf, commodities 
from Ireland, including potatoes, ham, 
bacon, and schoolmasters”; since the 
days Pestalozzi, when the qualifica- 
tions old Swiss teacher were 
merely that had become too de- 
tend the village pigs any 
longer; since the days when the old 
English school-dame said, “It’s little 
they pays me, and it’s little teaches 
and since the 1870’s when 
child two years old was duly certified 
teacher Hudson River com- 
munity. 

Much our progress was brought 
about Mann, Barnard, Sheldon 
and the host ardent young men and 
women whom they inspired, three 
the articles this issue will show. 
The epic this progress standards 
and educational opportunities within 
the last century well exemplified 
the developments New York, the 
first state inaugurate permanent 
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policy state support teacher 
training. 

The fact still remains, however, that 
all too many American teachers are 
still merely trained, not truly edu- 
cated. Steps must still taken 
carry forward the ideal bequeathed 
our educational pioneers. 
his article, Dr. Cooper indicates 
several the “next taken. 
Other contributors indicate other con- 
temporary problems and procedures 


teacher education today and 
morrow. 

educated democracy ever 
achieved, the profession teaching 
must advanced. still too fre 
quently limps with 
rather than leads it. Therein lies 
potent challenge our society, our 
teachers colleges, our liberal arts 
institutions and the profession 
whole. 


PHILANTHROPY 


GERALD RAFTERY 


met him the corridor each day, 

crippled lad who leaned against the wall 

While stronger youngsters clattered down the hall; 
When they had gone he’d work his dragging way 
class. thought only kind say 

pleasant word passing call 

His name and give some cheer, however small, 

one whose little life was cramped and gray. 


With word smile always answered me; 
days were brightened his cheery grin 

And words greeting called out cheerily. 

quite forgot had withered limb 

And after several weeks came see 

That cheered much cheered him. 
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ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


VEN though remarkable progress 
has been made teacher educa- 
tion since the turn the cen- 

tury, the National Survey Educa- 
tion Teachers reveals that only half 
the teachers the schools 
the United States have completed 
four years preparation subsequent 
high school graduation, that rela- 
tively small number teachers 
secondary schools have completed 
year graduate study, and that less 
than one per cent have qualified for 
the doctorate. many the states 
persons prepared teach high school 
chemistry, Latin, are permitted 
accept positions teach subjects for 
which they have had prepa- 
ration. Such preparation standards 
and licensing practices have stood 
the way elevating teaching the 
level profession. standards 
preparation and training were 
necessary just long the demand 
for new teachers exceeded the supply. 
During the past decade, however, 
teacher supply has increased while 
teacher demand has greatly decreased. 
now time that the members 
the teaching profession should become 
concerned about teacher qualifications 
and the certification practices followed 
the several states. The challenge 
that may prove epoch making for 
American democracy during the next 
quarter century that raising 
teaching from the status vocation 
that recognized and honored 
profession. 


The first step elevating teaching 
the source the trouble and 
restrict admission the study edu- 
cation students proved merit and 
fitness. The next step offer the 
student admitted the study edu- 
cation unified and sequential pro- 
fessional program built 
learning and curricular needs boys 
and girls the school division 
which the student plans teach. The 
third step limit the validity 
the certificate issued the kind and 
grade teaching for which the appli- 
cant has completed adequate training 
and study. 

Programs selective admissions 
for professional schools are not new 
procedures. Schools architecture, 
engineering, law, and medicine have 
long recognized the importance 
establishing high standards for admis- 
sion. The best these institutions 
have insisted that strictly professional 
training should undertaken only 
the student proved merit and fit- 
ness. With the present over supply 
eligible candidates for admission 
the teaching profession, schools and 
colleges offering curriculums for the 
preparation teachers may well ex- 
amine their standards admission 
and raise them that their annual 
output will not greatly exceed the pres- 
ent demand. 

the development selective 
admissions program school college 
education should endeavor take 
into consideration every possible fac- 
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tor that might have bearing 
candidate’s future success not only 
student but also classroom 
teacher. the present time the 
devices used have generally been lim- 
ited scholarship records, standard 
tests, confidential statements school 
authorities, and personal interviews. 

Three years ago the State New 
York inaugurated state-wide selec- 
tive admissions program for its ten 
institutions preparing persons for ele- 
mentary school teaching. Each Janu- 
ary the state committee meets con- 
sider and recommend the qualifications 
required high school graduates 
admitted the following Septem- 
ber, choose the examinations 
included the testing program, and 
designate the centers where such 
examinations are held. addi- 
tion four-year high school scholar- 
ship average least per cent, 
each applicant has been required 
pass satisfactorily standard tests which 
aim measure mental ability, reading 
ability and command English. The 
normal school teachers college se- 
cures from the family physician 
each candidate certificate physical 
fitness and from the high school prin- 
cipal confidential report concerning 
the applicant’s character, personality, 
habits study, interests and special 
aptitudes for teaching. From 
latter report the admission authorities 
ascertain the degree which the appli- 
cant has participated the life 
his school and be- 
lieved that leadership qualities may 
measured the extent one partici- 
pates the activities his local 
school and community. 

Norms the general intelligence 
and English tests used the state- 
wide admissions examinations were 


established from scores obtained 
freshmen students 
colleges and universities the United 
States. During the past two years 
the median the scores general 
intelligence and English obtained 
the freshmen students admitted the 
New York state teacher-educating 
stitutions offering curriculums for the 
preparation elementary school 
ers has been equal the percentile 
established for such examinations. The 
comparison student scores with the 
test norms and percentiles reveals that 
the general intelligence and ability 
English freshmen now admitted 
preparation for elementary 
teaching state expense higher 
than that attained freshmen 
ing the average liberal arts college, 
indication that elementary 
teaching attracting its share high 
school graduates potential promise 
and unusual mental ability. This faet 
opinion the public that the college 
university attracts superior high 
school student, while the state schools 
and colleges preparing persons for ele 
mentary school teaching recruit their 
freshmen students from the lower half 
the high school graduating classes. 

The curriculums offered the State 
College for Teachers Albany are 
for the preparation secondary school 
teachers. For more than decade this 
college has enjoyed the benefits 
program selective admissions. Due 
the large number applicants dur 
ing the past five years has been 
necessary limit admission the 


high school graduate who attained 
Regents scholarship average 
least per cent. This scholar 
ship standard, indicated the 
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analysis' the Regents’ marks ten 
thousand high school pupils, limits 
admission the upper twelfth the 
graduates the small high schools and 
the upper eighth the graduates 
the large high schools. Approxi- 
mately one out every four students 
now enrolled the State College for 
Teachers Albany the holder 
university scholarship; two out 
every five are high school honor stu- 
dents, that is, their four year Regents’ 
average was per cent higher. 

The day should past when ad- 
mission the study education 
looked upon doorway opportu- 
nity the high school graduate the 
college student, irrespective his 
scholastic standing, personality and 
aptitude for teaching. Admission 
the study education should con- 
sidered privilege, not right. 
should privilege granted the high 
school graduate college student who 
plans make teaching life work, 
not stepping-stone more lucra- 
tive position business, industry, 
some other profession. Such privi- 
lege should won student 
terms his scholarship standing, dem- 
capacity for mental growth, 
healthy body free from major defects, 
leadership qualities, personality, and 
enthusiasm and aptitude for teaching. 
There need for further education, 
but the lack accepted standards 
should not deter professional schools 
from including the best devices now 
available their program selective 
admissions. Once objective standards 
for measuring personality have been 
this qualification should 
given first consideration selecting 
tomorrow’s teachers. 


Coxe, Warren 
State Education Department. 


Analysis Regents’ Examination Marks 10,000 pupils. 
Educational Research Division. 
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the present time the main 
source teacher supply New York 
State for the public elementary schools 
has been the training class and normal 
school, and for the high schools has 
been the college and university. Asa 
result, persons with one, two three 
years preparation subsequent 
high school graduation have been 
granted the right teach elemen- 
tary schools, while the right teach 
academic subjects secondary schools 
has been restricted persons with 
least four years general education 
collegiate grade. The program 
preparation for elementary school 
teaching has been highly professional, 
while that for secondary school teach- 
ing has been largely academic with 
modicum professional training and 
study. 

teacher but what knoweth. 
What one has lived and experienced 
one really knows, and what one really 
knows partly owns. One cannot 
impart another something that 
does not possess. There easy 
road mastery known truth, and 
who would become effective 
teacher and community leader should 
complete program preparation 
that units study built upon 
those things that teachers are usually 
expected the classroom, units 
study that challenge one’s best 
mental effort, and units study that 
aim broaden one’s understanding 
life and its philosophy. Such pro- 
gram would require person who 
seeks the right teach the common 
branches complete least four 
years preparation subsequent 
high school graduation, while one who 
seeks the right teach general and 
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special subjects secondary schools 
should complete least one year 
graduate study. 

There are many the profession 
who are convinced that textbook 
course the methods teaching 
particular subject, supplemented 
occasional demonstration, does not 
give the student training working 
knowledge the learning principles 
basic the teaching that subject; 
likewise, textbook course educa- 
tional psychology that supplemented 
occasional demonstration does 
not give the prospective teacher 
working knowledge the learning 
principles that should used daily 
the effective teacher. Such courses 
are excellent for teachers with four 
five years’ experience, but the un- 
initiated wonders what all about 
and hopes that the day will come when 
will have opportunity try out 
such learning principles with boys and 
girls classroom before the law 
forgetting operates. One learns 
think thinking and teach 
teaching. basic need the profes- 
sion today not more education 
courses but reorganization such 
courses into unified and sequential 
professional program. This should 
cover period not less than three 
years and provide opportunity for 
supervised student practice teaching 
throughout the entire training period 
order that the student may try out 
with children actual classroom situ- 
ations many the learning principles 
emphasized the professional courses. 

Recognizing the future need for 
teachers who understand children and 
who know how teach them, rather 
than teachers who merely understand 
subjects and the techniques teaching 
subjects, the State New York its 


state colleges and schools for teachers 
has discontinued the practice offer. 
ing separate courses methods, 
chology, principles teaching, and 
supervised practice teaching 
merged the essential units thege 
courses into sequential program 
where the student given oppor 
tunity observe and teach children, 
together with class discussion the 
learning, behavior, 
problems that are involved and 
grow out classroom teaching. From 
the beginning and throughout the en- 
tire program the student will 
quired spend part his time 
the school practice, studying chil- 
dren, living with them and learning 
how teach them under the super 
vision and instruction 
teacher. Thus the school practice 
becomes vital factor the training 
prospective teachers. takes time 
learn how teach children, and 
three four years none too long 
period which acquire the 
cepts and skills essential this art 
Throughout the sequence practice 
teaching children, classroom discus 
sions and reading assignments hand 
hand; each enriches the other; each 
makes its contribution the 
teaching ability. This aims develop 
teachers who possess the power 
ganize and the skill present mate 
rials instruction ways that will 
stimulate the kind child learning 
that results maximum 

prospective teacher should com 
plete program preparation that 
prepares him not only for classroom 
teaching, but also for community 
ership. Such program, addition 
the professional sequence, should 
include sequences the fields Eng 
lish, the social studies, the sciences, 
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well the specific subject field 
his major interest. order teach 
others how read rapidly and under- 
standingly subject field, speak 
fluently and convincingly, and write 
correctly and interestingly, one must 
possess the ability read, speak and 
write good English. One two 
courses oral and written English 
will not suffice, but sequential Eng- 
lish program which provides for 
least two years continued and 
concentrated study should make for 
greater proficiency. Inasmuch the 
school social institution scien- 
tific age, also important that the 
prospective teacher should have un- 
derstanding the economic, political, 
and social foundations previous and 
contemporary civilizations and govern- 
ments, well knowledge the 
major contributions the sciences. 
Independent courses these fields 
tend leave the student with few 
isolated facts, while sequential pro- 
grams should give him wealth 
related information that should help 
win and hold for him the confidence 
and respect the community. 

The certification regulations now 
many the states this 
country grew series accre- 
tions meet the needs specific situ- 
ations and have continued force 
although the need for their existence 
has long passed. The result that 
there are many standards certifi- 
there are states. Further- 
more, certificates granted persons 
for higher levels teaching usually 
the privilege teaching all 
lower levels. Even today certain states 
grant college graduate certificate 
with general validity, that is, certif- 
valid for teaching any all 
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the subjects offered the elementary 
and secondary schools. Professionally, 
this practice questionable. Many 
professional leaders are now convinced 
that general and specific requirements 
should prescribed for each kind and 
grade teaching service. illus- 
trate, teacher who prepared for 
mathematics should employed 
teach mathematics rather than history, 
sometimes happens. One who seeks 
license valid for elementary school 
teaching should have completed spe- 
cific professional preparation for that 
level teaching, while one who seeks 
license valid for secondary school 
teaching should have completed spe- 
professional preparation for 
ondary school teaching. 

Certification programs controlling 
the issuance teaching certificates 
should based upon least three 
principles: first, every teacher should 
complete program preparation 
that equips him not only for classroom 
teaching but also for community lead- 
ership; second, every child has the 
right educational growth under the 
guidance and direction teachers 
especially fitted render the partic- 
ular kind service which they have 
been assigned; and third, teachers 
should continue keep alert profes- 
sionally, that is, abreast the profes- 
sional, scientific, and social changes 
that affect the school’s program. 
essential that the unqualified ex- 
cluded, and the only sure way 
complish this the elimination 
the unfit time admission 
professional study during the early 
tem teacher certification that limits 
licenses terms the kind cur- 
riculum completed the applicant. 
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democratic social order such 
ours standards for admission 
study and practice the teaching 
profession should change accordance 
with the demands the time. 
recent years have observed the 
great advance which has been made 
the qualifications those seeking the 
right study and practice medicine. 
Although the standards for admission 
study and practice teaching are far 


lower than those now prescribed for 
medicine, much progress has been 
made recently through the careful 
lection students, the reorganization 
the professional phase the 
riculum and the revision 
tion regulations. Even now, however, 
Horace Mann’s dream well 
cated teachers for all school 
unrealized. This the challenge 
and the hope tomorrow. 


HENRY BARNARD AND TEACHER TRAINING 


PROFESSOR MODERN LANGUAGE 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


This article based upon material used the author her biography, “Henry 
Barnard, School Administrator,” which was submitted for the Doctor Philosophy 
degree Yale University. 


has been little more than hun- 
dred years since New England 
common school teacher was not 

infrequently expected furnish books 
out weekly salary dollar and 
half received addition the privi- 
lege “boarding ’round.” 
were the days when almost the only 
requirements for teaching were piety 
and missionary zeal. 

Less than century ago Connecti- 
cut legislators refused modest appro- 
priation for the professional training 
teachers the ground that “plenty 
men are pious and qualified 
teach.” was that the teacher- 
training program that really pro- 
gressive state for time 
around spring farm wagon convey- 
ing class children with its teacher 
some teachers’ institute there 
give demonstration teaching meth- 
ods most approved that day. 


Ridiculed its generation and 
smiled ours, few pause recall 
that the most completely equipped 
training school today rests upon 
the same philosophy did 
circus,” and that probably without the 
cruder application our modern excel- 
lence achievement would never have 
been attained. Certain that 
out the work the man who evolved 
the idea and employed poor, imprac 
tical William Baker for his pic 
turesque task, modern teacher-training 
would not what today. 

The speech most often quoted 
example Henry Barnard’s per 
suasive eloquence was made before the 
Connecticut legislature 1839. The 
issue stake was not the paltry sum 
inadequate appropriation, but 
the innovation the principle 
state responsibility for 
which was then recognized, albeit 
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meagerly, only two states and 
Connecticut not all. “Give 
good teachers,” said the ardent young 
school superintendent, began the 
still unfinished task convincing re- 
legislators, “and five years 
will work not change but revo- 
lution the education the chil- 
dren this state. will not only 
improve the results, but the machin- 
ery, the entire details the system 
which those results are 

good teacher, explained, one 
who, properly equipped morally and 
mentally, has “studied his art, the al- 
most creative art teaching, under 
experienced master.” was only 
twenty-eight when thus pinned his 
faith the cause the professional 
training teachers, and never for 
fifty crowded years did let his in- 
terest his energy flag his devo- 
tion it. 

During the half century his 
activity Henry Barnard attacked al- 
most every problem since encountered 
this field, and his analysis many 
them would serve chart the 
course the most modern system 
today. His terminology may out 
style but the substance the same. 
have his views the vexing ques- 
tion the selection teaching ma- 
terial; the curriculum and the ad- 
vantages professionalized subject 
matter. discusses the relative 
merits different types institu- 
tions: the classical academy (or col- 
lege) with professor education; 
the university with 
education; the specialized 
sional school; even teacher-training 
classes under 


service training all its forms 
insisted upon with perhaps little 
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more persuasion but not less persist- 
ence than superintendents and super- 
visors employ today. was ar- 
dent advocate teachers’ associa- 
tions; short-time institutes (plan 
and the use professional litera- 
ture, scant was the time. Su- 
pervision itself, its objectives, advan- 
tages, and techniques, was thoroughly 
expounded. certification, his 
thesis that teachers themselves should 
set the requirements for still chal- 
lenges certain too common practices. 
His publicity campaigns, essential 
not only for the provision oppor- 
tunities but for the reward merit 
and the elimination incompetence, 
were masterpieces thoroughness and 
ingenuity. 

The role that Henry Barnard 
played the creation American 
normal schools, the most important 
single development the history 
the professional training teachers 
this country, not widely enough 
recognized. When the first one was 
founded Massachusetts, was con- 
sulted every step and more than 
once crises its existence was sum- 
moned Boston the desperate 
retary the Board Education. 
“We are expecting another assault 
the Board,” wrote Mr. Mann one 
such occasion, “cannot you come 
and quell the And year 
later wrote, write Governor 
Everett’s request. Come Boston 
and help save the disgrace 
returning the Normal School money 
Edmund Dwight; and the abolition 
the Board Education.” that 
particular Barnard spent two 
weeks Boston, wrestling with 
recalcitrant legislature. 1842 Mr. 
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Mann besought him take over the 
principalship the normal school 
Barre. “No man this state,” wrote 
Horace Mann his letter appeal, 
“understands better what such 
school should than yourself. You 
will have universal confidence ad- 
vance.” 

But, though continued con- 
sulted Massachusetts, preferred 
activity state superintendent 
Rhode Island. There campaigned 
unremittingly for state-supported nor- 
mal schools and seemed the point 
success when ill health forced his 
resignation. There were two 
normal schools, according 
maintained connection with 
Brown University. was co- 
educational and use the schools 
the city for observation and practice. 
The other was the rural sec- 
tion the state. was prepare 
young women for rural teaching and 
use the best schools reach for 
observation. 

During all the time was engaged 
Rhode Island, helping 
Mann Massachusetts and Francis 
Dwight New York with their 
struggles establish normal schools, 
his heart was set Connecticut’s 
assumption her responsibility 
the matter. last, although had 
taken dozen years accomplish it, 
normal was founded New Britain 
and Barnard was invited organize 
according his ideas. Here 
won through actual experience some, 
least, the wisdom that makes his 
discussions institutional teacher- 
training still pertinent today’s 
problems. 

The question which, his opinion, 


was preliminary the success the 
enterprise had seldom been 
and never yet has been fully 
answered. “To determine far 
human judgment can determine, the 
adaptation pupils the profession 
teaching” was announced one 
the chief functions the normal 
school. The admission requirements 
set were clearly meant 
selective. native equip- 
ment needful, tact for teaching and 
governing others which training 
could give.” Health received strong 
emphasis, vigorous and buoyant 
constitution” and “fund lively, 
lovely, cheerful spirits,” for “much 
the punishment our schools comes 
from bad digestion the 
Strength character desirable and 
also “good manners—the manner 
well the matter the Golden 
Rule.” There should real desire 
teach, love children, and 
understanding them. Indispensable, 
too, common sense, quality too 
often wanting young teachers and 
things they are and studying 
make the most surrounding cir 
cumstances.” 

Not for moment would the of- 
ficials the new normal school 
courage “the idea that person who 
does not understand subject thor 
oughly, can ever teach that subject 
institutions 
are, Barnard’s opinion, stand 
for scholarship and the necessary 
demic education was never lost sight 
later all his plans for them, 
spite the rising tide 
ologies.” is, however, 
site. There substitute for thor 
ough study, there none for 
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tical training. But the New Britain 
prospectus declared, “the proposed 
course instruction the Normal 
School cannot create, can only im- 
prove the talent and information 
pupil-teachers.” 

the three-year curriculum are 
easily recognizable the outlines 
modern course study. Profession- 
alized subject-matter was term un- 
known, but “all the studies this 
school will taught reference 
their being taught again the com- 
mon schools.” The program called 
for knowledge the human mind 
and the child’s mind particular” 
the “history education and schools” 
“the object and principles public 
instruction general and our sys- 
tem particular”; “the art teach- 
ing and its methods, and the applica- 
tion these methods each particu- 
lar study”; “the peculiarities the 
district school, well other 
grades schools”; administration, 
“the legal position and re- 
lations teachers”; and school archi- 
tecture, which Barnard interpreted 
hygiene. Numerous lectures school 
Management were given and 
English was stressed from first 


ducted three affiliated district 
schools. 


course, not meant here 
imply that the content these courses 
was equivalent that their mod- 
ern prototypes, but not exaggera- 
tion see this list recognition 
the fundamental requirements for 
adequate course preparation for 
teachers. 

Barnard conceived the normal school 
not only integral but ac- 
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tive part any complete system. 
Students were expected attend edu- 
cational meetings and faculty mem- 
bers expected take part them. 
Later Wisconsin was planned 
arrange the terms that professors 
could free for considerable time 
participate general educational 
activities the state. The industrial 
and social problems the community 
came also the range their respon- 
sibilities. Schools for rural teachers 
should located rural districts 
and their instructors should under- 
stand the problems rural society. 
Similar provision was made for 
industrial districts. 

Henry Barnard’s day, however, 
the exclusively professional school 
was rare and teacher-training, when 
there was any, was for the most part 
provided classical academies. His 
practical mind acknowledged the eco- 
nomic advantages the plan, pro- 
vided experienced and in- 
structor were provided, but shrewd- 
explained the disadvantage. “In 
the present comparatively low social 
and literary position accorded the pro- 
fession public estimation” was 
likely that such instruction would 
regarded mere appendage and the 
candidates for teaching would “lose 
that enthusiasm the proposed 
ing which essential eminent 

this, too, was impracticable, teach- 
ers’ classes should established 
the common schools themselves, where 
instruction, observation, and practice 
could had. least the pupils 
“would not educated above their 
business, and would acquire the habits 
and methods teaching the very 
class schools which they would 
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afterwards called upon instruct.” 

the technical professional institu- 
tion was always the capstone Dr. 
Barnard’s theories teacher-training, 
nevertheless, when this was unattain- 
able, there were other ways attack 
the problem. example was “Bak- 
er’s Another was the device 
circulating school information 
almanacs. was never getting his 
way that concerned this man, but the 
achievement his purpose. Refused 
state money for training Connecticut 
teachers, assembled class 
young men Hartford for six 
weeks’ course and met the expense 
himself. This was the really momen- 
tous origin the first teachers’ insti- 
tute, institution which accom- 
plished great things day when 
professional literature and supervision 
were almost entirely lacking, and 
when neither the public nor school 
committees and few teachers dreamed 
“techniques” other than “backing 
the book” and using the rod. 

Henry Barnard instituted the first 
school survey this country, that 
fact-finding agency useful con- 
the public and its representa- 
tives, indispensable for the develop- 
ment program meet actual 
conditions. 

His Connecticut Common School 
Journal was the first such official 
publications New England, ante- 
dating that Horace Mann more 
than four months. His greatest con- 
tribution professional journalism 
was also inspired his devotion 
the cause teacher-training. Dis- 
mayed find such dearth profes- 
sional literature and convinced that 
the cultural background afforded 
knowledge educational systems and 


philosophies was essential, Barnard 
undertook the greatest single enter. 
prise his life, the publication his 
American Journal Education. That 
monument still stands without rival 
any land language. 

was modern. advocated 
teachers’ pensions, salary schedules 
based upon tenure and achievement, 
and county supervision. Under his 


encouragement Emma Willard 


the first woman school superintendent 
the United States. 

education and worked for the estab 
lishment departments universi- 
ties, co-ordinate with those law and 
medicine. Thoroughly trained him- 
self law and having renounced its 
practice, longed all his life for ade 
quate recognition his own 
sity the profession did espouse, 
him Brown, but since was 
tended take the place the normal 
school was bending every energy 
secure, could only refuse. 
university program and modern 
partments and schools education 
owe him mighty debt. 

Although the time they were 
little more than institutes, teachers’ 
associations were his enthusiasm 
cause they looked the achievement 
professional solidarity. 

Libraries were, use his own 
word, his hobby. Busy was 
was the buying agent for the remotest 
district school teacher. With 
haustible patience selected, recom- 
mended, circulated, and gave outright 
the few books education then pub 
lished America. Always 
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sisted this means in-service 
training. 

Such were few Henry Barn- 
ard’s theories and practices the 
teacher training. But all 
this was subordinate the still broad- 
aim creating teaching profes- 
sion. have not yet reached the 
set him—a profession 
upon the conviction the part 
teachers themselves that 
the source the peace, order, and 
progress society, that the public 
school the chief instrument ac- 
complish it; and that the teacher 
the determining factor the school.” 
That consecrated his magnificent 
resources intellect and heart this 
end for fifty years makes his place 
unique the history American 
education. 

Such conviction the part 
teachers presupposed the existence 
certain conditions among them. The 
first professional self-respect. 
mere held, “can make the 
teacher’s calling respectable. Teach- 
ers must first make themselves respect- 
able.” should allowed, 
said hundred years ago, safe- 
guard the dignity their profession 
demanding themselves candi- 
dates for its privileges, qualifications 
commensurate with its responsibili- 
ties. second condition self- 
culture, because alone can preserve 
alone, persistently pur- 
sued during service, can prevent the 
spiritless routine into which the best 
teachers are danger falling. 
The next professional solidarity 
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that comes from feeling oneself ac- 
tively, intelligently, and harmoniously 
engaged with host others 
achieve high professional aims. Last 
comes professional perspective, nec- 
essary for the pride and confidence 
that insures success. Only against 
background the history, philosophy, 
and accomplishments education can 
teachers realize their true function 
society and that “the great problems 
education are either identical 
inextricably interwoven with all the 
great problems life and action.” 

After all, the greatest thing that 
Henry Barnard did serve his cause 
was himself example what 
thought all teachers should be. 
was scholar, and held that all teach- 
ers should be. was devoted and 
indefatigable worker, all true teach- 
ers must be. Whatever 
whether outlining educational policies 
for the nation visiting some remote 
rural school, gave himself 
unreservedly. And was narrow 
professional man. was good 
citizen his community, teacher 
apt not be. Above all, was 
widely informed, broad-minded, 
thinker. 

should remembered that for 
fifty-six years allowed other 
motive sway him from the work 
education. And when last closed 
his weary eyes the lovely old Hart- 
ford home where was born, left 
American public school teachers 
not task well done, but the far more 
precious heritage work well 
begun. 
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HORACE MANN AND THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


PROFESSOR EDUCATION 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, TIFFIN, OHIO 


This article adapted from materials biography Horace Mann which being 
prepared the author, and which published the Macmillan Company. 
The author reserves all rights. 


REAT men are not only pro- 
ducers their age but are 
products it. The life 
Horace Mann furnishes abundant con- 
firmation this statement. Before 
Mann showed publicly his interest 
the common schools and normal 
schools prepare teachers for them, 
others had foreseen the need for spe- 
cialized institutions prepare teach- 
ers sine qua non effective 
schools. For long had been cus- 
tomary for the academies prepare 
teachers incident their other 
functions, though with doubtful 
cess. Private initiative furnished the 
first impetus special institutions. 
The first normal school America 
was that Rev. Hall, who, 
adjunct his pastoral duties, 
opened school for those the town 
Vermont, who wished 
become teachers (1823). 
pared course lectures teaching, 
the first the United 
States, and admitted class young 
pupils well those more advanced, 
the former Model School, the 
use which planned illustrate 
the proper conduct school the 
older students. 
The idea state normal school 
germinated early. January, 1825, 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, Hart- 


ford, Connecticut, over the signature, 


“Father,” published “Plan for 


Seminary for the Education 
structors Youth.” Only few 
weeks later, James Carter, “Father 
the Normal Schools,” using the 
soubriquet, “Franklin,” published 
plan for teacher-training institutions 
for Massachusetts. the same year 
Walter Johnson, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, published 
entitled, “Observations the 
Also 1825 Governor Clinton 
New York suggested the state 
legislature that they should provide 
for education competent teach- 
ers,” and the following year “the 
tablishment seminary” for the 
purpose. Thus, independently, 
widely separate areas, 
year, there was surge sentiment 
for teacher preparation. 


decade later (1836), Calvin 
Stowe Ohio was authorized the 
legislature his state make 
study teacher training Europe. 
His ensuing Elementary 
Europe” was distributed 
every school district his own 
state and was republished and 
sively Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Virginia and else 
where. had returned America 
prior the creation the Massachw 
setts Board Education and 
Mann’s election secretary. 


This mounting flood interest 
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and teacher preparation was 
high tide when Mann entered upon 
his duties. But yet there had been 
discussion. Mann deserves high 
praise for his endeavors culminating 
the establishment the first state 
normal schools Massachusetts. Un- 
teachers and the lay popu- 
lation insisted that was impos- 
sible have high-grade schools with- 
out trained teachers. was who 
brought together and translated into 
action the whole movement. 


Nowhere has better stated his 
position than the address which 
gave the dedication the normal 
school building Bridgewater, Aug- 
ust 19, 1846, seven years after the 
first school was opened: 


new instrumentality the advancement 
the race. believe that, without 
them, Free Schools themselves would 
shorn their strength and their heal- 
ing power, and would length become 
mere charity schools, and thus die out 
fact and form. Neither the art 
printing, nor the trial jury, nor 
free press, nor free suffrage, can long 
exist, any beneficial and salutary pur- 
pose, without schools for the training 
for, the character and quali- 
fications teachers allowed de- 
generate, the Free Schools will become 
pauper schools, and the free press will 
become false and licentious press, and 
ignorant voters will become venal voters, 
and through the medium and guise 
republican forms, oligarchy profili- 
gate and flagitious will govern the land; 
nay, the universal diffusion and ultimate 
triumph all-glorious Christianity it- 
must await the time when knowl- 
edge shall diffused among men 
through the instrumentality good 
Coiled this institution, 
may wheel the spheres.” 


After his appointment Secretary, 


Mann traveled the length and breadth 
Massachusetts preaching the gospel 
good schools, and prepared teach- 
ers. The process arousing interest 
was slow and laborious, but effective. 
But impetus came through pri- 
vate generosity. Edmund Dwight, 
wealthy manufacturer and philanthro- 
pist Boston, member the first 
Board Education, friend 
Mann’s who had persuaded him 
accept his office Secretary, offered 
gift $10,000 found normal 
schools, the state would match 
with equal amount. Mann trans- 
mitted the offer the legislature. 
joint committee recommended its ac- 
The House Representa- 
tives voted unanimously, the Senate 
with only one dissenting vote, ac- 
cept the offer. April 19, 1838, 
the anniversary the Battle Lex- 
ington and Concord, Governor Ed- 
ward Everett signed the resolution. 
There was now $20,000 available, 
sum small, judged modern stand- 
ards, but large, considering its import. 
decision was made establish three 
schools, guaranteeing locate them 
for period three years, provided 
that suitable buildings, fixtures and 
furniture, and the means carrying 
them forward could obtained from 
private sources and placed under the 
control the Board. Only the com- 
pensation the teachers was 
paid the Board Education. 
Seven different towns soon offered 
comply with the conditions. was 
finally decided locate one the 
northeast part the state, another 
the central part Barre, and third 
the southeast Bridgewater. 
Referring the gift Dwight 
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and its significance his state, Mann 

believe this the first instance 
where any considerable sum has been 
given for the cause education, gener- 
ally, and irrespective class, sect, 


party.” 

Lexington’s offer having been ac- 
cepted, the first the normal schools 
was opened the town hall, July 
1839. Cyrus Peirce, Nantucket, 
successful teacher and administrator, 
had been chosen the first principal, 
salary $1,500.00 per annum. 
Following the custom the day, en- 
trance was examination. Appli- 
cants for admission were required 
sixteen years age, good health, 
and were required sign declara- 
tion intention teach. The exami- 
nation was reading, writing, orthog- 
raphy, English grammar, geography 
and arithmetic. Tuition was free, but 
pupils were required pay for their 
own board, textbooks and incidental 
expenses. Attendance was limited 
women. the opening day three 
presented themselves for 
examination. The small attendance 
was little prophetic the day when 
practically every state has one more 
normal schools teachers’ colleges 
and when thousands prepare annually 
for this profession. 

From the beginning there was 
Model School, consisting children 
from the schools Lexington. 
first Peirce conducted the entire school 
program and served janitor addi- 
tion. Arising three o’clock the 
morning after three hours sleep, 
prepared the rooms for the work 
the day. Students the school were 
expected rise five o’clock and 
study hour before breakfast. Ses- 
sions the school were held from 


eight-thirty twelve-thirty the 
mornings, and one-thirty three 
thirty the afternoons. Evening 
study hours were from six eight, 
Students were admitted for year’s 
course, although from the beginning 
provision was made for three 
course for those who desired it. 

After short term 
service ill health compelled Peirce 
resign and was succeeded Rey, 
May, energetic humanitarian 
and reformer. The town Lexing. 
ton was inaccessible and the people 
lost interest the school was moved 
more favorable location West 
Newton. Josiah Quincy, mayor 
Boston, furnished money purchase 
building for its use. several 
years the school flourished, when 
was moved again, this time Fra- 
mingham, where has since 
mained, the oldest state normal schoal 
the United States. 


The second institution was opened 
Barre September 1839, with 
twenty applicants, both men and 
women, seeking admission. Because 
accommodations were insufficient and 
because Barre was situated east the 
center population the western 
counties, the school was soon moved 
Westfield, where now continues. 


The remaining school authorized 
ber 1840. Nicholas Tillinghast, 
army officer trained West Point, 
was elected principal. spent six 
months Barre studying before 
tering the duties his new position. 
John Quiney Adams and Daniel Web 
ster rendered valuable assistance 
securing the location for this town. 

Thus with private benevolence 
well with funds, the 
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three state normal schocls Massa- 
chusetts and America were well 
But although there was 
strong legislative support and valu- 
able endorsement prominent indi- 
there soon arose opposition 
the movement, partly from those who 
did not understand it, partly from 
those who were interested support- 
ing other existing institutions and 
who felt that the new institutions 
were unnecessary. majority report 
the Committee Education the 
House Representatives (March 
1840) complained the power which 
the Board Education was assum- 
ing; the French and Prussian influ- 
ence the normal schools; the 
tendency towards monopoly power 
the hands few; and the ex- 
pense. The normal schools, the com- 
mittee said, had apparent advan- 
tages over high schools and academies 
training teachers. Attendance 
the schools was small. make teach- 
ing profession was idle dream 
schools were session only 
few months year. The report con- 
duded stating that “the idea 
your committee great de- 
parture from the uniform spirit 
precedent, and interference with 
matter more properly belonging 
hands which our ancestors 
wisely entrusted it.” was recom- 
mended that both the bills establishing 
normal schools and the Board Edu- 
tation rescinded. However, mi- 
report was submitted. called 
attention the devotion the mem- 
bers the Board Education who 
without pay; the small sal- 
ary the Secretary the Board; 


the improvement which had taken 
place schoolhouses; the private 
benevolence which had made the 
schools possible; and their excel- 
lence. The minority position was sus- 
tained and the schools were continued. 

The victory was completely won 
when two years later, 1842, the 
legislature made provision for the sup- 
port schools public funds, appro- 
priating six thousand dollars annually 
for period three years. the 
same time provision was made for 
school libraries. the importance 
the Resolves, Mann said: 

“Though occupying but inch 
two space upon the statute book, yet 
these Resolves are eventful the fate 
all coming time. are not 
mad, but speak forth the words truth 
and soberness. This simultaneous 
provision for the qualification teach- 
ers for our Common Schools, and for the 
diffusion over the whole state the 
means knowledge,—the dissuasives 
against vice and the incitements vir- 
tue,—will make Massachusetts illu- 
minated—nay, 
spot upon the earth’s surface.” 

the meantime private funds were 
again placed Mann’s disposal, this 
time build normal school buildings. 
the winter 1844-1845, thirty 
forty friends popular education met 
Boston and decided furnish 
$5,000 for normal school buildings, 
provided the legislature would match 
the gift with another $5,000. This 
request was granted freely the 
legislature. 1846, the building 
Bridgewater was duly dedicated, the 
first built the state exclusively for 
normal school purposes. George 
Emerson, friend, provided the fur- 
nace his own expense. Mann was 
highly pleased. the dedication ad- 
dress enthusiastically told his 
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consider this event marking 
era the progress 
all know, the progress civil- 
ization,—on this western continent, and 
throughout the world. the comple- 
tion the first Normal Schoolhouse 
ever erected Massachusetts,—in the 
this hemisphere.” 

Several years later his Twelfth 
Annua! Report reaffirms his belief 
normal schools: 

“Common schools will never prosper 
without normal schools. well might 
expect have coats without tailor, 
and hats without hatter, and watches 
without watchmaker, and houses with- 
adequate supply teachers without nor- 
mal schools.” 

another important direction, 
Mann furthered the education 
teachers, i.e. through the teachers’ in- 
stitute. Mann frankly borrowed the 
idea the teachers’ institute from 
the State New York, the pioneer. 
Teachers’ institutes had already been 
held Ohio. Though the idea was 
not original with Mann gladly and 
openly adopted and used ad- 
vance the interests the Massachu- 
setts schools. 

Edmund Dwight, who his mu- 
nificence furnished the inspiration for 
normal schools, came forward again 
and gave gift $1,000 inaugu- 
rate this project. the fall 1846, 
four institutes were Pitts- 
field, Fitchburg, Bridgewater, and 
Chatham. Instructors were furnished 
the state. Enrollment was limited 


each one hundred persons wish- 
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ing teach. Each who attended 
given two dollars for the term. Again 
the private stimulus bore fruit the 
generosity the legislature. 
March, 1846, law was passed 
ting $2,500 for teachers’ 
not more than $200 given 
single institute. 
while now becoming rapidly out 
moded because superior opportuni- 
ties for training, its time furnished 
potent stimulus better training 
and equipment for teachers and dem- 
onstrated the need for more extended 
period training. 


Nor was Mann’s influence teach- 
er-training limited Massachusetts 
alone. was his recommendation 
that David Page was selected 
principal the first state normal 
school New York. Even far 
west and Minnesota his 
fluence was potent force the 
tablishment teacher-training insti- 
tutions, 

While others preceded him their 
upon the need for better 
preparation teachers, Mann was 
strategic position make the ideas 
effective his state. Accordingly, 


more than any other person, 


owe the present group normal 
schools this country, since other 
states soon followed Massachusetts 
this respect. While others theorized, 
Mann acted, and under the influence 
his guiding hand teacher-training 
became reality. 
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EDWARD AUSTIN SHELDON AND THE OSWEGO 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HEAD THE DEPARTMENT PSYCHOLOGY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


author this contribution knew Dr. Sheldon personally during the last four 
years his life, and was closely associated with him. Dr. Piez personally knew 
many Sheldon’s associates, especially Hermann Krusi, Mary Sheldon Barnes, and 


Oswego alumni. 


Through forty years connection with the Oswego Normal 


School, has had opportunity become acquainted with its history 
and spirit. 


the small town Burgdorf, 
the age fifty-five, Johann Fried- 
rich Pestalozzi finally attained his 

opportunity teaching class boys 
the town school and putting into 
practice some his intuitive convic- 
tions concerning the improvement 
the method teaching children the 
formal subjects the school’s 
lum. His first educational venture 
(philanthropic rather 
tional) with group peasant chil- 
dren Neuhof, where combined 
with some rudimentary in- 
struction, laid the foundation his 
thinking for the consideration the 
children. During the period follow- 
ing the disastrous termination the 
Neuhof venture devoted much 
his time the maturation his in- 
tuitions concerning education and 
more effective methods teaching. 
His brief experience Stanz with its 
promise carrying his conceptions 
into practice tended still further 
focus his attention improved meth- 
teaching. Burgdorf eventually 
him make definite progress 
the improvement the method 
teaching formal subjects the cur- 

Pestalozzi’s basic innovation the 
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method teaching subjects the 
school curriculum succinctly stated 
his which 
learn through visual observation. This 
departure from the Meth- 
ode’, the then current method 
learning rote, memorizing, 
sulted from his recognition the fu- 
tility rote learning and his in- 
tuitive conviction that learn 
seeing rather than hearing words. 
The school subjects geog- 
raphy, elementary science, history, 
language, ete.) taught objectively. 
The learner’s observation supplied the 
his knowledge and im- 
parted meaning his language. 


The Pestalozzi’s innova- 
tion was attested the Burgdorf 
School Commission who found that 
his pupils had made remarkable prog- 
ress. His success Burgdorf estab- 
lished reputation, and 
many teachers equally aware the 
futility rote learning well 
others interested educational prog- 
ress, came observe the new depart- 
ure teaching. 

About 1848, Edward Austin Shel- 
don came Oswego engage hor- 
ticulture. soon interested himself 
the condition the poor and its 
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amelioration. collected group 
boys the ‘Ragged School’ and was 
induced become their teacher for 
two years. When the proponents 
the ‘Free Schools’ were successful 
establishing the public-school system 
was made superintendent the 
system Oswego. 
Unlike Pestalozzi, Sheldon entered 
upon his educational career with 
preconceived plan for the improve- 
harbored any thoughts concerning 
methods teaching. The curriculum 
his schools was identical with those 
current other public schools the 
country and was compiled him 
agree with them. Organization, pro- 
grams, allotment the proportional 
amount time each subject and 
drill, rote learning, characterized 
his first venture child education. 
Like Pestalozzi, soon realized the 
futility rote learning and the memo- 
rizing formal subjects, and that his 
prepared plans did not pro- 
duce results which could ap- 
prove. Like Pestalozzi, felt that 
this failure must attributed the 
current methods teaching. was 
this juncture that saw ex- 
hibit, illustrating objective teaching 
methods according Pestalozzi’s prac- 
tice, made the Home and Colonial 
School London and displayed 
Toronto. secured parts this 
exhibit, brought home with him and 
preceded try this new method 
his schools. Keenly aware the 
need obtaining the assistance 
someone familiar with Pestalozzi’s ob- 
jective teaching, he, with the assist- 
ance his teachers, secured the serv- 
ices member the teaching staff 
the Home and Colonial School for 
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year. Sheldon and his teachers 
devoted themselves the study 
this method and its introduction 
operation the Oswego schools. 
sons objects, plants, animals, 
human body, form, color, size, 
taught through observation began 
take the place the former 
subjects and the new departure 
method teaching was thus 
launched. 

1862, Hermann Krusi, son 
Pestalozzi’s associate and steeped 
the tradition objective teaching 
joined the staff the Oswego 
ing School (which was 
State Normal School the following 
year) and throughout his 
with the school was earnest 
cate objective teaching which 
comprehension and insight rathe 
than mere familiarity with object 
and the inventory their 

was expected that the nam 
Sheldon and the Oswego 
School would identified with objed 
teaching because the publication 
Sheldon’s ‘Lessons Objects’ and 
his insistence upon the basing 
learning upon experience with objects 
One may hesitate associate Peste 
lozzi with the technique 
teaching per se. 
richt and object teaching are not 
tical either procedure 
3ecause their respective 
upon objective teaching 
teaching, the work Krusi comple 
mented the work Sheldon with 
happy and profitable results. 

should reiterated that 
don’s aim was not merely the 
but rather the improvement 
The further history the 
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the Oswego School and 
those who came under its influence 
proof the fact that object 
was only one step the for- 
movement toward the improve- 
ment teaching and the better un- 
derstanding children and their edu- 
needs. was one the 
major factors stimulating interest 
methods teaching and forward- 
ing the nation-wide movement toward 
the betterment schools. 

Lack space forbids detailed 
inventory the successive stages 
the improvement teaching initi- 
sted the Oswego School under Shel- 
inspiration. few the more 
examples the forward 
movement must suffice. 1876, 


Henry Straight, man vision, as- 
his work professor the 


sciences and inaugurated his 
laboratory work stu- 
dents. later joined Colonel Park- 
staff and left behind him some 
laboratories which stu- 
dents worked with inexpensive but 
adequate apparatus and equipment. 
While serving director the prac- 
school, impressed with the multi- 
subjects the course, at- 
tempted the correlation subjects 
long before that 
tame major consideration through- 
the country. 1894, Nature 
Study, the daughter the union 
and object teaching with sci- 
ence became one the centers cor- 
for school subjects, literature 
the other. Dr. Mary Lee, 
contributions the cause 
widely known, left behind her very 
extensive collection specimens illus- 
trating the whole animal kingdom and 


representing the labor and contribu- 
tions hundreds her students and 
alumni. 1881, the Kindergarten 
was added the elementary school 
and Froebel’s philosophy education 
through self-activity added its impetus 
the forward movement toward the 
mastery teaching methods. Mary 
Sheldon-Barnes, brilliant daughter 
Sheldon, devoted herself the im- 
provement teaching history, “bring- 
ing students into living relation with 
historical reality” and developing the 
objective methods studying history. 

Manual Training, correlating man- 
ual constructive processes with sub- 
jects study, was incorporated the 
tional character was not actuated 
aims, but intended 
through another form self-activity 
extend the learner’s acquaintance 
with the products industry, lead 
their better understanding and add 
some degree inventiveness and skill 
the learner’s equipment. Learning 
Sheldon and his associates equal 
importance with object teaching. 
was therefore inevitable 
“practice school” affording teachers 
training opportunity for actual 
teaching under competent supervisors 
would become the most important de- 
partment the Oswego School. 

1887, after two years Ger- 
many during which she devoted her 
time the study Herbart’s peda- 
gogy interpreted the Stoy 
branch Herbart’s interpreters, Mar- 
garet Smith joined the faculty 
teacher psychology. “Appercep- 
tion,” later one the most 
rent terms educational psychology 
and its diseussion, gave direction 
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the beginning the science educa- 
tion first initiated Herbart. 
1895 she was succeeded Grant 
Karr, who was followed Mary 
Laing, both students the Herbartian 
pedagogy under Rein, follower 
the Ziller interpreters Herbartian 
pedagogy. Rapid advances the 
study the psychological basis in- 
struction date from this period. The 
doctrine interest the aim in- 
struction, correlation studies, meth- 
wholes (now revived unit activi- 
ties), the steps instruction, the for- 
mal steps the lesson, and the devel- 
opment moral character and dis- 
position, all these added their influ- 
ences the progress educational 
thought and aspiration first in- 
spired Sheldon. 
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And what the 
tion has shifted from methods 
teaching the better understanding 
the child and his development, 
Pestalozzi’s dreams psychologizing 
education seems coming true 
though believe that will never, 
teaching and objective teaching are 
now understood just techniques 
and only partial contributors the 
education children. However, the 
fact remains that the stimulus which 
they gave the study how teach 
has left with legacy better 
understanding the nature teach- 
ing and education, and has made 
sible generations happy children 
emancipated from the treadmill 
rote learning and better able realize 
their individual capabilities. 


STRONG HANDS 


GERALD RAFTERY 


Talking one afternoon with four five 
Boys that taught, came speak hands 


And strength grip. 


answer demands, 


condescended laughingly strive 
With them, though only hoping survive 
Against their toil-thick palms. 


muscle-bands 
Were stronger, somehow; only Bill (who stands 
Near six feet tall—a Negro) could contrive 


Almost match grip. And even 
After moment let his hand relax; 

tried again, gave laughingly. 

The others willingly renewed attacks, 

But husky Bill would not, though could see 


That square hand his was weak wax. 
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INSTRUCTOR EDUCATION 
STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


This article abstract the dissertation, Century Teacher Training 

New York: Historical Study Certain Problems and Policies the State the 

Development the State-Supported Teacher Training Institutions, pre- 
sented the author for the degree Doctor Philosophy Yale University. 


ITH the problem teacher 

education occupying large 

place the professional lit- 
erature present, may well 
summarize the epic teacher 
training the last century. 
many respects, the history teacher 
training the state New York 
appears epitomize the evolution 
the professional education teachers 
throughout the United States. New 
York early set the pattern for state 
aid the development 
training classes the academies, was 
the second state establish normal 
school, shares with Connecticut the 
honor having the first state teachers 
institutes, and has the distinction 
having the first state teachers college 
grant recognized degrees. 


consequence persistent agi- 
tation the part educational re- 
formers, and answer the pressing 
need for better trained teachers the 
common schools, the legislature 
New York the second day May, 
1834, passed act providing for the 
subsidizing from state funds teach- 
academies designated the 
Regents the University the State 
New York. This, has been 
claimed, was the first legislative ap- 
propriation the United States for 
the purpose training teach- 
ers. Such claim not strictly true, 


for Pennsylvania, least three years 
earlier, gave $500 Washington Col- 
lege for free instruction twenty 
persons such way fit them 
teach common schools. However, 
special professional training does not 
appear have been given this 
Pennsylvania instance, nor did the 
policy thus inaugurated prove 
more than ephemeral. The act the 
New York legislature did mark the 
beginning the first permanent pol- 
state support for teacher train- 
ing the United States. 

Governor Dewitt Clinton was one 
the first men New York public 
life manifest appreciative under- 
standing the necessity for well- 
trained teachers. early 1826, 
recommended the establishment 
seminary for the education 
teachers the monitorial system 
instruction, and useful 
branches knowledge which are 
proper engraft upon elementary at- 
tainments.” Clinton, whose present 
fame rests largely upon his fathering 
the Erie Canal, may well remem- 
bered pioneer the New York 
school movement. Governor 
William Marcy 1833 and 1834 
called the attention the legislature 
the need for institutions prepare 
teachers. Only four months after 
this latter message, the act May 
1834, was passed. 
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1832, the demand for the estab- 
lishment normal school, after the 
Prussian model which had been widely 
publicized this country early 
1825, became insistent that the 
Regents felt incumbent upon them 
consider the problem some de- 
tail. This report the Regents 
considerable historic importance, for 
the justification the establish- 
ment training departments the 
already existing academies rather 
than the founding separate normal 
schools. Had the Regents been con- 
vinced the superiority normal 
schools over the departments acad- 
emies, New York might have had the 
honor establishing the first state- 
supported normal school the United 
States. The Regents their report 
agreed that some means preparing 
teachers must devised, but fear 
that “Prussian” normal schools would 
incompatible with the American 
system laissez-faire, modified 
grants, caused the Regents think 
that the normal school system could 
not successfully adopted here. 
American public opinion, the Regents 
declared, “would hardly endure 
system like that which exists Prus- 
sia.” Considering the present highly 
centralized control education 
New York, one finds difficult 
realize the Regents’ reasons for this 
opinion. Further, difficult see 
just how the institution state- 
supported normal school would any 
way interfere with traditional Ameri- 
ean individualism; but the Re- 
gents 1832, the danger existed, 
whether real imaginary. 


The Regents then called attention 
the fact that the St. Lawrence 
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Academy Potsdam, without any 
special state subsidy for this purpose, 
had sent out within the year eighty 
teachers common schools, part 
whose training had consisted 
tures upon the principles teach- 
ing,” and that the Canandaigua 
emy had introduced similar course. 
“There doubt,” said the Regents, 
“that thousand instructors might 
readily prepared annually for the 
common schools” the academies, 
They were, therefore, “decidedly 
opinion that the academies are the 
proper instruments for accomplishing 
the great object supplying the com- 
mon schools with teachers.” 
faith the Regents does not appear 
strange when one recalls that separate 
normal schools had not yet been in- 
troduced successfully into this coun- 
try, and when one further considers 
that the academies were peculiarly 
the children the Regents, which 
body was authorized law charter 
and supervise these schools. 

The act 1834 authorized the 
gents distribute the excess the 
annual revenue from the state litera- 
ture fund any all the acad- 
tion common school teachers. The 
Regents decided designate but eight 
academies, one each the state 
senate districts, and divide $3200 
annually among them. The designa- 
tions were made January 20, 1835, 
and the principals met with the 
gents September work out “an 
entire uniformity the course 
instruction.” 


This limited subsidy $400 per 
year attracted the attention many 
non-designated academies which 
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began campaigns share the 
bounty. Regents tabled all such 
requests until 1841, when they gave 
way the pressure, increasing the 
sixteen but reducing the 
each academy $300. This 
action was taken despite the fact that 
even the $400 often did not pay the 
whole expense the academy for 
maintaining the department. The 
academies were now required give 
special instruction for only six months 
rather than eight months, was origi- 
nally demanded. was believed that 
few students remained more than six 
months, “the remaining half the 
year being devoted them the 
teaching winter schools.” 1842, 
the Regents voted require all acad- 
emies receiving $700 more for gen- 
eral purposes from the literature fund 
maintain teacher-training depart- 
ments, whether not they had been 
designated receive the $300 annual 
grant for that purpose. 

The movement for the creation 
normal school had not been crushed 
out the adoption the policy 
subsidizing the academies. Dr. Alonzo 
Potter Union College, after visit 
inspection several the desig- 
nated academies, reported that they 
were doing good work, but that normal 
schools possessed certain advantages 
which did not seem apparent the 
academy system. recommended 
“as supplementary our present svs- 
tem” the establishment normal 
school Albany. John Spencer, 
secretary state and officio super- 
intendent common schools, thought 
the academies alone would suffice, but 
when resigned his office become 
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federal secretary war, his successor 
took the cause the normal school 
partisans. This new superintendent, 
Col. Samuel Young, called notable 
meeting deputy superintendents 
meet Utica 1842. Horace Mann, 
George Emerson, William Gal- 
laudet, Dr. Potter, and Francis 
Dwight Albany attended and spoke 
behalf normal schools. 
able resolutions were passed the 
deputies after Mr. Mann had 
scribed the work that was being car- 
ried the Massachusetts normal 
schools which had been opened 
1839. This convention’s work gave 
considerable impetus the normal 
school movement New York. 


Representative Calvin Hulburd, 
chairman the assembly committee 
colleges, academies and common 
schools, introduced into the legislature 
normal school bill, and such school 
was provided for act passed May 
1844. Mr. Hulburd’s seventy-page 
report splendid exposition the 
for normal schools. New York’s 
first such school was established “for 
instruction and practice teach- 
ers common schools the science 
education and the art teach- 
ing.” appropriation $9,600 
was made for the first year, with 
$10,000, annually for five years. The 
Regents and superintendent com- 
mon schools were have joint con- 
trol. Upon the recommendation 
Mr. Mann, David Perkins Page’ 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, was ap- 
pointed the principalship. 
cpened the school Albany Decem- 
ber, 1844. 


Upon the establishment the State 
Normal School, the special teacher- 


For brief biography Mr. Page, see Perkins Page,” Education, Vol. LV, 155. 
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training subsidy the sixteen acad- 
emies was discontinued, only re- 
established 1849 when became 
evident that the Normal School, 
matter how successful, could not sup- 
ply the number common school 
teachers needed the state. These 
teacher-training departments, later 
known teacher-training classes, 
were continued certain academies 
and high schools until June, 1933. 
Their number and fluctuated 
from year year, but until well into 
the present century they continued 
principal source for teachers 
rural schools. The number these 
classes ranged between 100 
and 150, though some years only 
1894, the enrollment reached the 3000 
mark for the first time. 

The training classes had been un- 
der the control the Regents since 
their founding, but 1889 they were 
transferred the supervision the 
superintendent public instruction, 


usually 


the chief officer the state’s ele- 
mentary school system was now 
known. Superintendent Andrew 


Draper apparently welcomed the op- 
portunity correlate the work the 
training classes with that the other 
three agencies which were also pre- 
paring common teachers—the 
normal schools, the institutes, and the 
uniform teachers examination system. 

had long been realized that one 
year training was all too meager 
for even common school teacher, but 
little could done raise the 
quirement for teacher certification ex- 
cept gradual manner. Through- 
out the 1920’s, Commissioner Frank 
Graves kept declaring that while 
the classes were doing good work, the 
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state must look their 
abandonment. Three factors were 
now operating make the training 
classes unnecessary part the 
state teacher-training system: 
consolidation rural schools and jp- 
creased state financial aid made 
possible for rural districts hire 
better-prepared teachers; second, 
consequence the better salaries 
fered, more normal school 
were willing teach rural schools; 
third, the opening rural education 
departments the normals served 
prepare teachers especially for one 
room schools. Plans were made 
the Regents for the gradual elimina- 
tion the training classes until they 
should abandoned entirely 1934 
—the one-hundredth anniversary 
their establishment. The system did 
not, however, live see its centenary, 
for the financial emergency and the 
oversupply candidates for teaching 
positions caused the abandonment 
these classes one year earlier than 
originally planned. For many years, 
these classes met great need the 
supplying large number teach- 
ers with least respectable mini- 
mum pedagogy. appears that 
they provided this service scale 
that other institution could have 
made possible the time. spite 
this service, was fitting that the 
state abandon its original teacher 
training agency when longer met 
the needs its times. 

The second agency used the state 
preparing teachers was the system 
institutes, temporary assemblages 
teachers brought together for spe 
cial drill and mutual improvement 
all matters relating the profession. 
They differed from the present-day 
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‘ 
and conventions that Beginning they did, almost with- 
they were usually temporary schools out precedent, the New York teachers 
where teachers sought improve went through series 


evolutionary changes before the pat- 
tern became uniform. the first 
few years they were entirely without 
state control support. Three stages 
their development after the state 


the scholarship the fundamentals. 
addition providing instruction 
the basic subject-matter for young 
and inexperienced older and inade- 
quately prepared teachers, the insti- 


tute conductors sought introduce assumed control were especially prom- 
newer methods and develop the first, when the instruction 
ites fessional spirit among teachers. was principally the subject-matter 
What generally credited with be- taught the elementary schools; the 
provement,” and the movement soon school work. this last stage, 
spread throughout New York and endeavor was made guarantee that 


the institutes would not duplicate the 
work the normal schools and train- 
ing classes, but rather supplement 


neighboring states. the next year, 
twenty more institutes had been 
held New York. All these early 


ventures were voluntary associations encouraging teachers continue 
without any semblance state sup- their professional study and pro- 
port. The teachers not only paid viding forums where training-class 
their own transportation and living graduates might brought influ- 
expenses, but also hired hall ence their fellow workers who still did 
engaged the conductor. The enthusi- not have professional preparation. 


asm engendered the success the addition, attempts were made bring 


~- 


movement resulted the legislature’s each teacher the newer develop- 
granting state aid 1847, sixty dol- ments education, keep the teach- 
lars being granted for each institute. ers contact with the central state 
The movement continued grow and cultivate profes- 
the state appropriations were spirit sympathy with the 


and redoubled. 1899, the grant 
was $40,000. The per capita cost 
ranged from $1.72 1870 $1.01 
1879, and upon few occasions 
reached even lower figure. From 
1896 1906, summer institutes, the 
forerunners present-day summer 
sessions for teachers, were conducted 
summer resorts. 


educational system the state. 


Dr. Draper, who returned New 
York the first state commissioner 
education following the consolida- 
tion the Board Regents and the 
1904, felt that the state should not 
for teachers what they could, 
through their professional organiza- 
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tions, for themselves. said that 
any values accruing from institutes 
could well obtained through 
meetings state and district teachers 
associations. accordingly recom- 
mended the Regents that more 
appropriations made for the insti- 
tutes. This recommendation being ac- 
cepted, the institutes were discon- 
tinued 1911. One more educa- 
tional agency, having served its day, 
passed from the scene New York. 

The success the Massachusetts 
and Albany Normal Schools the 
1840’s and 1850’s led demand 
for additional institutions like na- 
ture New York, but was not un- 
til 1863 that the state granted aid 
the municipal normal school founded 
Oswego two years previously 
Edward Austin Sheldon, the father 
the Oswego-Pestalozzian movement 
this country. Not until 1867, how- 
ever, did the state assume complete 
control the Oswego 
which then became the second the 
state normal schools. 

1866, the legislature set 
commission receive proposals from 
communities for the establishment 
normal schools four places the 
state. The competition was keen, but 
eventually the successful bidders 
this public auction were announced 
Brockport, Fredonia, Potsdam and 
Cortland. Disappointed 1866, 
and Geneseo brought influ- 
ence bear upon the legislature and 
had two more normal schools estab- 
lished. Still the pressure for the 
founding more such schools con- 
tinued, but latent reaction against 
these institutions sprang the 
1870’s. Not only was there senti- 
ment that the number was 


but even those that had been founded 
were put the defensive. Much 
this opposition sprang from “the pro- 
fessed friends education acting 
which feared that the state 
normal schools would attract too many 
their students. Superintendent 
Weaver came strongly the aid 
the normal schools, pointing out that 
establishing them New York was 
“in harmony with the judgment 
the world.” legislative committee 
1879 made favorable report 
normal schools that much the 
opposition soon died down. 

the 1880’s, three additional nor- 
mal schools were established New 
Paltz, Oneonta and An- 
other school, founded Jamaica 
1893, was transferred the control 
New York City 1905. addi- 
tion its two teachers colleges and 
nine normal schools, New York State 
has “paper” normal school White 
Plains, authorized 1917 but never 
built. the thirty-nine communities 
have, since 1844, sought state 
normal schools, twenty-seven have been 
getting this form 
patronage. 

The early agitation for and 
ment teacher-training institutions 
New York, other states, was 
closely associated with the need for 
teachers the common, i.e. elemen- 
tary, schools. was not until the 
final decade the last century that 
the state gave its attention the 
necessity for preparing 
school teachers. Coincident with the 
rise the philosophy universal 
secondary education free schools, 
there came fast-increasing demand 
for high school teachers. The high 
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could turn one two 
sources: the colleges, whose gradu- 
ates knew subject-matter but were 
without training the science and 
art teaching, the normal 
schools, whose products had com- 
mand pedagogy but were lament- 
ably lacking the content the 
ondary school curriculum. 1890, 
this factor caused the executive com- 
mittee the State Normal School 
Albany, with the permission the 
Regents and the legislature, con- 
yert the school into the State Normal 
College and seek emphasize the 
preparation secondary school teach- 
ers. For time was hoped that 
graduates liberal arts colleges 
would attend the Normal College for 
post-graduate year instruction 
pedagogy leading the Pd. degree, 
which was then considered graduate 
degree. The curriculum was limited 
professional subjects only, thus de- 
feating large measure, the plan 
prepare undergraduates for posi- 
tions high-school teachers. Several 
liberal arts college graduates did at- 
tend the Normal College, but the num- 
bers soon dwindled due the fact 
that certain colleges and universities 
began offering few courses peda- 
gogy the undergraduate level. Such 
offering seemed make addi- 
tional year preparation 
essary. 

When Dr. Draper became commis- 
sioner education 1904, saw 
that the Normal College was not sat- 
isfactorily meeting the need for high- 
school teachers. 1905, insti- 


tuted radical changes the College 
resulted the elimination 
all attempts prepare teachers for 
schools, the institution 


entrance requirements substantially 
the same other recognized east- 
ern colleges, the establishment 
four-year standard college liberal arts 
course leading the and B.S. 
degrees, increased appropriations and 
enlarged faculty. Each under- 
graduate was required take, 
addition his liberal arts course, 
“such professional courses are con- 
sidered fundamental the train- 
ing teachers.” 1908, the first 
four-year class was graduated; since 
that time the college has devoted it- 
self exclusively the preparation 
high-school teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. Known since 1914 
the New York State College for 
Teachers, now graduates annually 
more than 350 persons with bachelor’s 
degrees, and more than fifty persons 
with master’s degrees. 

From 1890 1925, the state 
teachers college movement New 
York was associated only with the 
preparation teachers for secondary 
schools. The growth the teachers 
college movement other states and 
the growing demand for liberally 
educated teachers the elementary 
schools led the idea offering 
four-year course for elementary teach- 
ers. 1925 such optional course 
was established the Buffalo Nor- 
mal School, which 1928 was raised 
the rank teachers college and 
designated the State Teachers Col- 
lege Buffalo. Four-year courses 
certain special fields such 
school music, physical education, li- 
brarianship and industrial arts have 
been instituted certain other nor- 
mal schools that have not been for- 
mally recognized teachers colleges. 
The creation these courses, how- 
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ever, considered heralding their 
gradual evolution into four-year teach- 
ers colleges. 

sioner Graves not metamorphose 
normal schools overnight into so-called 
“teachers colleges.” insists that 
New York normal school shall 
reach collegiate stature the qualifi- 
cations its faculty and the qual- 
ity the work done before made 
into college. his policy car- 
ried out, New York will not have 
“teachers whose only claim 
such title rests upon legislative 
fiat. New York has preferred fol- 
low conservative policy evolving 
such institutions rather than call 
normal schools colleges and then try 
make them so. 

the hundred-year epic teacher 
education phase the training pro- 
gram has witnessed great changes 
the admission standards and cur- 
ricula. enter early training 
class the Albany Normal School 
1844, the candidate had merely 
present himself; was then in- 
structed the common branches and 
given few lectures school-keeping. 
Due the demand for teachers, few 
persons remained long enough 
graduated. 1856, candidates for 
admission were required sustain 
thorough examination the several 
branches the elementary school, in- 
cluding “so much English gram- 
mar able analyze and parse 
any ordinary prose sentence.” 
persons deficient the entrance sub- 
jects, preparatory departments were 
maintained some the normal 
schools. 1890, the state superin- 
tendent felt constrained point out 


that “no student desired non 
mal school who does not read readily 
and intelligibly, spell and 
write legibly and neatly.” 
pears have been typical the 
trance requirement 
United States. 1890, the State 
Normal College was requiring high- 
school graduation for entrance, but 
was not until 1911 that similar 
quirements were set for admission 
the teacher-training classes. Within 
recent years, the scholastic require- 
ment has been constantly raised. The 
lowest Regent’s examination average 
accepted for admission the State 
College Albany September, 1935, 
was 85.2 per cent; the normal 
schools few points lower. 
The curricular development does 
not appear have been orderly 
and planned growth; rather, was 
early adapted the needs the en- 
tering students and then subjected 
minor changes from time time, and 
only occasionally revisions which 
were more less thorough. Not 
til 1858 did the Regents formulate 
and require prescribed course for 
the training classes. The first “thor 
ough reorganization” the State 
Normal School Albany was effected 
1867, the new curriculum having 
two objects: train the student 
the subjects would soon teach, and 
provide training other subjects 
“best adapted discipline and 
velop the mind.” The first uniform 
curriculum for all the normal schools 
was prepared 1869, and revised 
new course study for nor 
mal schools was adopted 1921, and 
has been subject constant revision. 
The course established the State 
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Normal College 1905 has con- 
tinued the present, although the 
offering each the college depart- 
ments has been greatly broadened 
within recent years, and new depart- 
ments have been inaugurated. 

Perhaps nothing has done much 
advance public education this 
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country has the gradual improve- 
ment the cultural and professional 
education the teachers; and this 
gradual improvement, the willingness 
the American states assume 
large share responsibility for the 
preparation teachers has been 
great influence. 


THE TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE AGENCY 
THE EDUCATION TEACHERS 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS 
OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 


This article abstract the dissertation, “The History the Reading 

Movement and Evaluation its Contribution the Training Teachers,” pre- 

sented the faculty the Graduate School Yale University candidacy for the 
degree Doctor Philosophy, 


TATE teachers’ reading circles 
were first initiated the Ohio 

State Teachers’ Association 
its annual session Niagara Falls, 
New York, July 5-7, 1882. Reports 
this meeting show that less than 
hundred teachers were present, but 
was destined take steps that were 
lead the most widespread move- 
ment for the improvement teachers 
service that the profession had ever 
known. 

Mrs. Delia Williams, out- 
standing Ohio University teacher, 
read paper “Young teachers and 
their The discussion and 
motions which followed this paper led 
the formation the first state 
teachers’ reading circle America. 
Since that time the movement spread 
every state the union with the 
exception New Hampshire. 

Educational reforms are possessive 
and powerful only insofar they are 
harmony with the spirit and de- 
mands .of the times, and they can 


assume permanent form only satis- 
fying the lawful and legitimate needs 
the times. Old practices, methods, 
and philosophies are dropped their 
usefulness disappears and new ones 
take their places. Therefore, con- 
sidering the objectives the reading 
must judge them the 
light the educational aims, condi- 
tions, and facilities fifty years ago. 


The objectives these reading 
circles were, and are general the 
same, namely, the improvement the 
members literary, and 
professional knowledge and the pro- 
motion habits self-culture. These 
ends were and are sought 
ing certain course study, secur- 
ing books reduced rates, preparing 
lists the best educational publica- 
tions, offering advice and direction 
the methods reading and 
study, examining the work, issu- 
ing certificates proficiency, and 
securing recognition for the satisfac- 
tory completion the work required. 
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Specifically, the different objectives 
state reading circles are almost 
numerous the states having them. 
However, for purposes general con- 
sideration, they may classified un- 
der the following divisions: The 
improvement teachers purpose, 
knowledge, and skill. meet the 
demands for cultural training. 
supplement the inadequate facilities 
for the training teachers. 
meet the demand for the immediate 
training teachers. 

the first decade the reading- 
circle movement, 1883-1892, thirty- 
three state circles were started. Dur- 
ing the second decade, 1893-1902, 
only three were organized, while 
the third period, 1903-1912, eleven 
states effected organizations. New 
Hampshire the one state which has 
never organized state teachers’ read- 
ing circle. Technically, Rhode Island 
never had one, but the Rhode Island 
Institute Instruction discharged 
the function one outlining 
courses reading for teachers. Every 
member the Institute was mem- 
ber the reading circle. 

From 1912 1932 new organ- 
izations developed. This appears 
indicate flow, ebb, flow, and 
complete cessation. 1932, only 
nine states reported state teachers’ 
reading circles, such, functioning. 
Only two states, Kansas and Wiscon- 
sin, reported that the circles were not 
decline. 

1887 the United States Commis- 
sioner Education reported that 
least 7,500 teachers were reading me- 
courses the state circles. 1911 
Rudiger gave figures that showed 


more than 116,500 teachers twenty- 
five state circles. Since Rudiger gave 
the numbers for only twenty-five 
the forty-seven circles, would 
mere guess estimate the numbers 
that time near 200,000. 

twenty-five states the circles were 
initiated state teachers’ 
tions, five states the state 
partment education, four states 
legislative enactment, five the 
Chautauqua, four county 
intendents, two teachers’ insti- 
tutes, one the state superin- 
tendent schools, and one state 
the state board examiners. 

most cases the organization that 
initiated the circle also directed it. 
nineteen states, reading circle 
boards, appointed the state teach- 
ers’ association directed the circles. 
eight states the state departments 
education directed them. County 
superintendents’ organizations directed 
them three states. Institute man- 
agers were the directors three 
states, state superintendents two, 
boards appointed the state super 
intendents two, private individuals 
two, and the state board exam- 
iners one state. These boards 
individuals outlined the course 
study, selected the books, prepared 
study helps, examination questions, 
and awarded certificates and diplomas. 

The “official status” the 
work indicated both the 
relation the state school officers 
the management and the official 
given for the work toward 
ing and renewing teachers’ 
these the latter more 
nificant. The state superintendent 
may given place the board 
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management matter official 
courtesy lend dignity the 
work, and the county superintendents 
are the most convenient persons 
designate local managers. But the 
eredit that is, was, allowed for the 
work granting, renewing, rais- 
ing teachers’ certificates is, and can 
be, nothing but The work 
the reading circle was allowed re- 
quired credit toward granting, rais- 
ing, renewing certificates thirty- 
two states. eleven states, examina- 
tions for certificates were based 
part upon the reading-circle books. 
The state superintendent was either 
member ex-officio member the 
board eight states and seven 
states was either president ex- 
oficio president the board. five 
states, the state board education 
amount the reading-circle work 
each year. four states the state 
department education directed the 
states teachers were examined the 
work the state department edu- 
cation. Twelve states legalized the 
teachers’ reading circle legislative 
enactment. least five states 
was granted normal schools 
for reading-circle work done local 
reading-circle organizations. 

The reading-circle 
inextricably bound with prac- 
all agencies for the improve- 
ment teachers service: associa- 
tions, 
extension teaching, teacher 
certification, educational legislation, 
and the development differentiated 
for teachers. was im- 


portant factor binding all these 
agencies together and consequently 


aided presenting strong and un- 
yielding force the long struggle for 
the professional training teachers. 

State teachers’ reading circles de- 
clined numbers and popularity be- 
cause the many opportunities of- 
fered educational institutions for 
the professional training teachers, 
the requirement most states for in- 
stitutional training for certification, 
because the circle could not provide 
the present-day activity program for 
teacher-training, and finally, the 
reading circle achieved its ends con- 
sumed itself. 

The reading circle means 
training teachers service had great 
advantages, well marked limita- 
tions. Too much was expected 
some places, and its usefulness was 
made less effective requiring too 
much other places. Neverthe- 
less, part organized effort 
the evolution teacher-training 
was integral and important unit. 
Therefore, any attempt evaluate the 
influence must done with 
conscious realization its nature, its 
use, its place, and its relationship 
all other forces operating toward the 
same end. 

There abundance evidence that 
the reading circle was important 
means general culture that 
gave opportunity those who could 
not, thought they could not, at- 
tempt thorough study. Through the 
power association they promoted 
enthusiasm intellectual and literary 
pursuits, increased popular interest 
local courses, led greater care 
selecting books, toned conversa- 
tion, and many other ways broad- 
ened the culture, provided for more 
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wholesome living, and improved the 
social standing teachers. 

Through reading circles, the de- 
mands for the cultural elements 
teacher-training programs became 
powerful and widespread that the 
close the century their claims had 
been established and the force 
the original movement for purely 
professional curriculum had largely 
passed that the pressure upon the 
normal schools differentiate their 
work from that done liberal arts 
schools was relaxed. 

Many county superintendents, 
ing that would futile depend 
upon the early normal schools and 
other inadequate teacher-training in- 
stitutions for the teachers needed, 
turned teachers’ reading circles 
attempt provide professional 
training for teachers. late 
1895, The Ohio Educational Monthly 
stated that “during the thirty-three 
years the circle’s existence courses 
reading have been recommended 
covering practically every phase 
sound educational doctrine. More 
than 200,000 teachers have been en- 
rolled different years, and the 
ords show that many those who 
are now considered leaders educa- 
tional work have received diplomas 
from the circle.” 

The fact that the per cent books 
psychology and pedagogy adopted 
reading circles increased from 
thirty-three per cent 1883 nearly 
ninety per cent 1932 itself 
evidence that teachers’ reading circles 
were exerting profound influence 
upon the study those subjects. 

view the fact that thirty-six 
states granted credit for reading-circle 
work, that twelve states based exami- 
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nations for certificates upon 
phases the course, and that 
states required reading-circle 
before certificates would issued, 
evident that the circle exercised 
extensive influence over the 
tion teachers. This indicates the 
immediate influence the cirele upon 
certification, but there was wider 
influence than that providing for 
temporary expediency. That 
ence was raising standards 
quirements for certificates. 
was insistent demand from reading 
circles for higher qualifications and 
for professional training higher 
quality than could offered the 
reading circle. Thus back the 
teacher-training program, see evi- 
dence that the teachers’ reading cirele 
was again influential 
Although the circles never offered 
courses correspondence exter 
sion, such, they did establish the 
feasibility offering work collegi- 
ate grade centers away from insti- 
tutions higher learning. Dr. W.R 
Harper, who opened the new Univer 
sity 1892, had for years 
been charge the Chautauqua 
Reading Circles. knew the valu 
and popularity reading and 
believed that college and univer 
much 
would 


sity extension, 


were reading-circle courses, 
provide exactly the right means for 
advancing the professional training 
introduced 


this plan into the new university 


teachers service. 


assigning one the four divisions 
the university extension teaching, 

The method training teachers 
service, developed teachers’ read- 
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ing has proved 
its results; only the objectives 
new education have changed. 
present scheme teacher train- 
ing, with but few exceptions, there 
place provided for the teachers’ 
reading circle, but the idea could 
and should applied the present- 
scheme. For example, the whole field 
health work the schools has de- 
veloped recently that only the most 
recent graduates the best teacher- 
training institutions know anything 
about child hygiene health work. 
Within the past decade teaching how 
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study, and how handle disciplin- 
ary cases have assumed new impor- 
tance. The idea adapting work 
individual pupil needs, enriching the 
curriculum, and 
toward life careers important. Yet 
few teachers have really studied these 
problems. Most teachers, and many 
principals, know little about testing 
and intelligently interpreting results 
tests, much less providing the 
remedy for deficiencies discovered. 
These are only few the many 
lines along which profitable reading 
and study could conducted the 
plan the teachers’ reading circle. 


THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING TEACHERS 
Harvey Gruver 
SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS 
LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


in-service training teach- 
should begin before they 

choose teaching profession. 
presenting the qualifications and 
factors involved the teaching pro- 
fession group high-school stu- 
dents who are making choice 
clear them that entering 
the teaching profession they are com- 
mitting themselves lifetime 
continuous study. This same point 
view should kept before them 
during their course training the 
teachers’ college. Instead feeling 
that their training completed 
graduation from teachers’ college, 
they should deeply conscious that 
only the minimum requirements have 
been met and that order qualify 
teacher the real sense, they 
must look forward period 
study and continued growth. 


Every teacher, beginning her 
work, has right expect intelligent 
guidance from those who are respon- 
sible for her growth. Infinite care 
should taken assigning teacher 
her first school. much depends 
upon the first few years. One the 
most delicately poised questions the 
whole realm human relations 
that between teacher and her supe- 
The question guiding 
the development teacher service 
will easy one the teacher en- 
ters the profession the right atti- 
tude. For the first year two, the 
major part teacher’s attention 
her professional work should di- 
rected her daily preparation. She 
should given opportunity 
orient herself and put into practice 
the theories that she has acquired dur- 
ing her training period. ex- 
tremely important that the underlying 
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philosophy the school which she 
begins her work should accord 
with the philosophy the institution 
which she trained. After year 
two, depending somewhat upon the 
ability the teacher adjust her- 
self her teaching position, she 
should encouraged extend the 
scope her intellectual attainments. 

soon teacher has had enough 
experience determine the type 
work which appeals her most, she 
should, consultation with her ad- 
visory officers, definitely plan for 
program study extending over 
period years. the beginning, 
this should moderate assignment. 
The amount time devoted the 
specific preparation for the daily work 
the classroom and the time devoted 
study for the purpose promoting 
wider understanding educational 
problems should vary from year 
year, favor the latter. But 
time should the amount work 
neglect her present assignment, nor 
should she withdraw too exclusively 
from the social and recreational life 
her community. well, plan- 
ning such program continued 
study, first have relate rather 
definitely the immediate assign- 
ment and later extend the scope 
her interests the years her teach- 
ing experience increase. 

Every school organization should 
provide opportunities for freedom 
discussion among teachers given 
group under competent leadership. 
These conferences must not too 
frequent and should not continue 
more than hour. This opportunity 
may very appropriately provided 
program curriculum revision, 
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whereby teachers may assigned 
largely the basis their major 
interests. Such assignment may 
very appropriately continued 
period two three years, Then, 
too, entire group teachers 
concentrate particular subject for 
the permit, desir 
able have the work stimulated 
extension course conducted under the 
auspices the school department 
this way practically all the 
may unite given phase the 
work, providing the necessary arrange 
ments can made make pos- 
sible for all teachers avail them- 
selves such opportunity. 
tofore, many communities teachers 
been encouraged plan def- 
for working toward degree, 
where school system 
situated near enough institution 
for this purpose where sufficiently 
large number teachers who are 
terested make possible organize 
extension course. This phase 
the problem, however, 
changing, due the fact that the 
period required training for 
ers has increased recent 
that most institutions are now 
ring the bachelor’s degree. this 
account, much the technique that 
formerly applied this problem 
must changed meet new 
ditions. 

important phase this 
tion the past has been the relation 
between continued study and adjust 
ment salaries. Ultimately this 
phase the problem will, doubt 
eliminated, but for the present and 
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probably for decade more must 
considered. There doubt but 
that the hope increased salary 
advance assignment has 
stimulated many teachers continue 
their efforts for further study. Un- 
der proper guidance, where the money 
reward does not become too obvious, 
great harm results from this phase 
the problem. Teachers well 
other individuals are human and wish 
rewarded for their services 
proportion service rendered. This 
shall not attempt suggest any par- 
ticular way which this can done. 
great many plans have been worked 
out and are now operation, which 
seem meeting the problem ade- 
quately. These, however, must 
considered temporary makeshifts. 
cannot expect teaching con- 
sidered fully professional basis 
until there are fixed standards com- 
parable other professions and until 
the salaries teachers are more 
nearly standardized the case 
other professional services. 

The types work that teachers 
service should encouraged pur- 
sue must different. must 
recognized that certain fundamental 
phases the educational program 
must pursued. Even with the ex- 
tended courses study, the great 
majority teachers enter the teach- 
ing service with extremely limited 
view the outstanding world prob- 
lems and the fundamental questions 
inve'ved educational process. 
Teachers service must encour- 
aged and guided extending the 
scope their educational background 
and interests. Teachers must accept 


the new responsibility that modern 
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society placing upon them and 
must qualify meet these conditions. 
The teachers’ training college does 
not accomplish this adequately. 
must come more and more recog- 
nize that teaching profession, just 
law, medicine, and engineering are 
professions, and that order 
properly qualified teachers must ac- 
cept the challenge wider and more 
discriminating basis scholarship. 
This new situation will demand 
higher type leadership. The former 
type supervision which 
marily with details classroom man- 
agement and specific techniques 
teaching will longer suffice. The 
leaders must able discover out- 
standing problems that should 
worked out the classroom, and 
give the necessary guidance those 
under their direction approach such 
problems intelligently. The super- 
visor must longer the thinking 
for her teachers. She must com- 
petent stimulate her teachers 
their own thinking and recognize 
the need for continued preparation. 

The following are the main consid- 
erations kept constantly view 
promote satisfactorily the growth 
teachers service: 

(1) attempt have young 
people understand and appreciate the 
qualities required for 
teaching career. 

(2) institutions 
must give their students the right 
professional attitude. 

(3) Teachers must assigned 
with due regard their qualifications 
and aspirations. 

(4) Teachers are entitled com- 
petent leadership. 
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(5) Teachers must recognize the 
full significance the importance 
the teaching profession. 

(6) Opportunities for discussing 
educational problems must 
vided. 

(7) Opportunities for continued 
study must made available. 

(8) Compensation must fixed 
scientific basis commensurate with 
the service rendered. 


(9) determined effort the 
part all teachers make teaching 
profession. 

When the above requirements are 
fully met, there doubt but that 
those entering the teaching profession 
will accept fully and completely the 
challenges imposed and will meet 
these requirements. When thig 
done, teaching may rightfully claim 
profession. 


WHAT ADMINISTRATOR EXPECTS THE 
NEW TEACHER 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS 
GROSSE POINTE, MICHIGAN 


teachers are without doubt due 

ignorance the part 
those beginning teach what 
administrators expect them. Often 
teachers who fail re-elected 
their first positions “make good” 
new teaching situations. some 
these cases, success after initial 
failure can probably attributed 
the fact that the teachers have found 
out bitter experience that pays 
know what the administrator ex- 
pects the new teacher. the sec- 
ond job, they have adjusted their ac- 
tions accordingly, while they were not 
successful this adjustment the 
first situation. 


so-called failures new 


probably true that some 
cases teachers who have been anxious 
learn what the administrator him- 
self, the community through the 
administrator, expects the new 
teacher have been balked their ef- 
forts because there available defi- 
nitely planned and stated policy 


indicate what requirements the new 
teacher should meet. Administrators 
who did have rather definitely 
mind these expectations would ina 
position hunt for and select from 
teaching candidates those who gave 
promise meeting these require 
ments. They would able inform 
prospective teachers and new members 
the staff what was expected them 
rather definite terms, work with 
new teachers toward the attainment 
these qualifications, and appraise 
their activities the basis how 
well these expectations were fulfilled 

the many differences which exist 
between communities and school 
tems, probable that one 
any other the topic this dis 
cussion what really expected 
the new teacher. would 
tremely interesting study, and prob 
ably valuable one, information 
were collected opinions, 
tices, and established policies many 
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communities order determine the 
extent which there are common 
and practices relative 
what the administrator expects the 
new teacher. But from the stand- 
the new teacher such study 
would only the source sugges- 
tions. must meet individual 
situation which might quite differ- 
ent from general practice and make 
adjustments accordingly. 

With this mind this discussion 
limited indication the poli- 
and procedures school system 
that has faced the question what 
expects the new teacher and has 
attempted both formulate state- 
ment the qualities desired and 
provide program that will help the 
teacher know and meet the expecta- 
tions the administrative staff. 

What qualities desired that 
those who join the teaching staff shall 
possess? Those the administrative 
staff found that this was not easy 
question was particu- 
larly difficult formulate reason- 
ably definite and concise answer. The 
statements still are very general, but 
the following least start de- 
fining what expected new per- 
who are brought into the school 
system. 

desired that new teachers 
the staff shall approximate the follow- 
ing 

genuine interest teaching. 

Sufficient proficiency and skill 
the techniques and practice teaching 
able assume independent respon- 
sibility for group pupils and 


able direct their activities with rea- 
sonable ease. 
Personal qualities that: 
Will attractive pupils, fellow 
teachers, parents, and others the 
community. 
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Will respected pupils, asso- 
ciates, and citizens. 

Will allow them genuinely 
interested pupils with whom 
they work, associates with whom 
they work, and the community and 
its members, problems, and affairs. 

Ability, desire and industry ne- 

cessary 

solved and worked on. 

define the problem portion 
into workable unit. 

use the best techniques and 
procedures available for its solu- 
tion. 


open-minded and co-operative 
attitude that allows acceptance sug- 
gestions and willingness experiment 
with new procedures, materials, etc. 

Potentiality, and will for its 
purposeful development, the end that 
year year growth will take place, 
making the teacher more valuable in- 
structor and citizen the community. 

Sufficient awareness the poli- 
cies and procedures school and com- 
munity adjust their actions accord- 
ance with these policies. 

understanding the relation- 
ship their work the school system: 


the remaining segments de- 
velopinent that field. For ex- 
ample, the junior high school Eng- 
lish teacher should see the relation- 
ship his work the total Eng- 
lish program. 

the other fields which the 
pupil engaged. For example, 
the junior high school English 
teacher should see the relationship 
his work the social science, 
mathematics, science, dramatics, 
club work, and other subjects 
activities which occupy the time 
and attention the pupil. 

and capacity for help- 
ing develop the policies the school 
system whole and the unit with 
which the teacher especially connected. 

Knowledge the history, philos- 
ophy, and modern trends education 
sufficient evaluate ideas they may 
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have, may read, may hear about 
the soundness and applicability these 
ideas the local situation. 


Prospective teachers were consid- 
ered belonging two groups, those 
with experience other school sys- 
tems and those without experience. 
Considering them this manner, the 
conclusion was reached that would 
probably wise recruit some new 
teachers from those without experi- 
ence but who were outstanding among 
the graduates teacher-training insti- 
tutions and gave promise develop- 
ing into teachers with the character- 
istics above enumerated. Combining 
some modifications plans that are 
now being tried certain teacher- 
training schools effort pre- 
pare their students better for work 
the field with certain features the 
requirements made the medical 
profession that 
trained members shall start making 
application theory under condi- 
tions safeguard the patient well 
give experience the practi- 
tioner, and certain features the 
guild system, which required that one 
who was allowed recognition mas- 
ter craftsman must know more less 
all phases the craft, the plan 
called interneship has been inau- 
gurated. 

Provisions the system are: 

That eligible for appoint- 
ment interne, the candidate shall 
possess the following training and per- 
sonal qualities: 

its equivalent. 

shall have state teacher’s cer- 

tificate. 


His college scholastic record shall 
average, terms scholastic 
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teaching lower than 
shall make satisfactory 
ord two more the 
ing tests: 

comprehensive 
knowledge test. 

intelligence test. 

comprehensive 
test. 

shall successfully meet 
other requirements which may 
set for any candidate for 
regular teaching position. For 
example: 

shall make satisfactory 
personal application. 

shall have good health 

The reports confidential 
rating blanks shall satisfactory. 
Once selected, interne would 


English 


expected meet the following re- 
quirements 


would expected devote 
full time the work the school 
system for one-year period, dur- 
ing which time would given 
opportunities 

become familiar with the 
work entire department 
junior senior high school 
least three grades the elemen- 
tary school. 

carry the teaching 
ity one group pupils over 
several units work. 

have the experience 
teaching more than one class per 
day occasions. 

extra-curricular responsibility. 

assume definite routine 
jobs considerable variety. 

teacher committees for formulat- 
ing modifying policies 
tices the school system. 

some graduate work (the amount 
agreed the college, the 
interne, and the school principal), 
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time being allowed the school 
system for such work. The gradu- 
ate work would include opportuni- 
ties 

For organized reading 
program familiarize the interne 
extensively the field his 
teaching, e.g., early elementary, 
junior high school, 
high school fields. 

For piece research, e.g., 

the construction, try-out, and 
check new course study 
unit, learning experiment defi- 
nitely related some problem 
worth while the school, etc. 
must maintain record 
regularity and punctuality at- 
tendance and satisfactory perfor- 
ance expected from any mem- 
ber the staff. 
must pass comprehensive ex- 
amination the close the 
year indicate that satisfactory 
growth had taken place. (This 
examination would given the 


return for the services per- 
formed, internes would expect receive 
salary fifty dollars month. 


Supervisory counsel through one 
person (principal department 
head) 

with whom the interne working. 


than one visit per week). 

superintendent 
schools (not less than one visit 
per month). 

From supervisors sent the 
graduate school (not less than 
four visits per year). 

Priority choice filling vacan- 
cies those positions which the 
interne has had interne’s expe- 
rience, and which may occur after 
the interneship 
completed. 

Recognition during the interne- 
ship member the staff. 

Not more than one interne shall 

selected for every twenty teachers 
the staff. 


Such plan not self-administra- 
tive. not claimed panacea. 
one way which group adminis- 
trators are trying insure that new 
teachers will know what expected 
them, that they will have the expe- 
riences which will allow them meet 
the requirements adequately they 
have the potential ability, and that 
new teachers will able demon- 
strate that they are capable meet- 
ing these expectations. 
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PREPARING TEACHERS FOR GUIDANCE 


PROFESSOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 


UIDANCE considered 
important phase public edu- 
tion New York State. This 

indicated recent developments, 
such the designation guidance 
constant the high-school 
lum, the passing law requiring 
larger cities maintain guidance de- 
partments, and the establishment 
definite requirements for certification 
counsellors. 


the development guidance 
program many problems arise. 
curriculum must reorganized, or- 
ganization for guidance must per- 
fected, guidance personnel must 
developed, and effective guidance tech- 
niques must put into operation. 
All these are indispensable, but 
guidance program function ade- 
quately fundamental impor- 
tance that philosophy guidance 
permeate the schools and the teacher- 
training institutions. adult 
the schools whether classroom teach- 
er, homeroom teacher, counsellor, 
visiting teacher, curriculum ex- 
tor, must vitally concerned with 
discovering and meeting the develop- 
mental needs growing children. 
Each child has the right live 
environment which may realize 
his physical, social, intellectual and 
emotional potentialities, that may 
sonality. Since each child’s potential- 
ities and development are unique, 


must studied, that his needs 
individual may discovered and ade 
quate plans made meet these 
Koos! has said, “In adequate 
program guidance every child 
the school becomes case 
This means that the last analysis 
education must 
even though group activities often 
may provide the best means for meet- 
ing individual needs. While 
ization possible only result 
group experiences, different problems 
social adjustment arise for different 
sense, then concerned with studying 
every child and assisting him 
ize his potentialities all areas 
development. 

The New York State College for 
fold need relation the develop 
ment the guidance program the 
State New York: (1) develop 
teachers who have 
guidance and enough familiarity and 
experience with special techniques, 
that they may cooperate effectively 
the guidance programs schools 
which they may employed; (2) 
assist the training specialists 
the guidance field, particularly 
tional and vocational guidance cout 
sellors. This paper will the 
educational program that being 
evolved this two-fold need 


Koos, “The Interpretation Clearing House, Sept., 1933. 
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briefly the educational facilities 
the college. 

Approximately 300 students gradu- 
ate annually. They hold bachelors 
degrees and may licensed teach 
the subjects which they have 
fed, the junior and senior high 
the state. Each student, 
addition taking courses profes- 
sional subject-matter and courses 
education, required his senior 
year teach one subject for one 
semester the Milne High School 
under supervision. The Milne School 
the practice school for the college 
and annually enrolls approximately 
400 students distributed about equally 
the six grades, inclusive. 
This school has well-developed junior 
and senior high-school programs and 
under the leadership the principal, 
who also head the education de- 
partment the college, places strong 
emphasis upon discovering and meet- 
ing the needs and interests individ- 
ual children through both regular 
classwork and extra class activities. 
the college seniors teach under 
supervision school this type 
they are given the opportunity de- 
velop guidance philosophy connec- 
tion with the regular work the 
school. 

Previous teaching the senior 
year, each prospective teacher engages 
program activities and study 
the sophomore and junior years 
eonnection with the composite course 
education and psychology, which 
planned give experience apply- 
ing educational psychological 


principles understanding and guid- 
ing the development children. Chil- 
dren are observed and studied the 
student various situations, 


including the classroom, order that 
professional study may applied. 
This educational program gives the 
prospective teacher considerable expe- 
rience and acquaintance with proce- 
dures involved discovering and 
meeting the needs individual pupils 
and helps develop interest 
children individuals. addition, 
one unit this course specifically 
planned familiarize prospective 
teachers with guidance principles and 
techniques which apply specialized 
phases guidance, particularly edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. The 
purpose the training here 
prepare students apply guid- 
ance principles classroom teaching, 
cooperate with organized guidance 
programs schools into which they 
may after graduation, and famil- 
iarize them with the possibilities 
further study the field guidance 
which they may elect their senior 
year continue later graduate 
study. For example, seniors may 
elect the course educational and 
vocational guidance which more 
extensive and thorough study than the 
unit guidance described above. 

the senior year, part the 
student teaching program already de- 
scribed, certain definite procedures 
the study and guidance individual 
pupils are carried out under the imme- 
diate supervision the guidance spe- 
cialist for Milne High School, and 
under the general direction the 
writer. 

All student teachers make fairly 
detailed study one child they are 
teaching, following prepared form. 
addition they make brief observa- 
tional reports other children. Each 
student teacher makes the detailed 
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study different child that 
the course year approximately 
300 different children are studied. 
The schedule children studied 
child obtained every second year. 
These studies are read and summa- 
rized the instructor and their qual- 
ity sufficiently high most cases 
constitute valuable additions the 
children’s records. apparent that 
particular children are not singled out 
studied “problem children” 
believed that every child 
should studied from develop- 
mental point view. The data for 
these studies are obtained from school 
records, interviews and observations. 
home and school backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and special abilities, the ques- 
tionnaire which the incoming seventh- 
grade pupils are required fill out. 
This information used the stu- 
dent teachers making the personal- 
ity studies. also helpful the 
guidance specialist and the homeroom 
teachers. 


The main points the form used 
studying child are: 

name, grade, age and sex. 

Family data such father’s oc- 
other adults and children 
the home and other helpful data that 
may have been discovered about the 
child’s home life. 

educational and vocational 
goals. 

Special interests and hobbies. 

Interesting information teacher 
may have discovered about the child, 
not covered the outline. 

analysis the child’s beha- 
vior. 

Hayes, 


describing the scale see, Hayes, 


scale for evaluating the school behavior children, 
Scale published The Psychological Corporation, 5-22 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
scale for evaluating adolescent personality.” 
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analysis the effects any 
physical deficiencies. 


The child’s educational record 
relation educational and mental 
records. 

Special abilities. 

best traits and most undesirable 

11. Student’s analysis causes 
any undesirable traits and suggestions 
ways child overcome these, 

12. Student’s suggestions looking 
toward more adequate development 
the child’s potentialities. 

making the analysis the 
child’s behavior number above, 
the student teacher rates the child 
the for Evaluating the 
School Behavior Children” and 
analyzes her rating relation the 
ratings other teachers the child 
being studied. The Hayes’ scale con- 
sists 100 behavior items which are 
grouped under the heads (a) relations 
others generally, (b) respect for 
rights others, relations teach- 
er, (d) relations other pupils, (e) 
initiative, (f) health habits, 
eral interest, (h) scholarship and 
study habits. felt that the use 
this gives the student teacher 
valuable experience observing and 
checking personality traits and helps 
develop interest considering 
the development the “whole child.” 
will noted that this study the 
student teacher required place 
major emphasis the discovery and 
capitalization points strength 
child’s personality, although weak- 
nesses are also considered. 
lieved that this the more positive 
approach the study the 
ity and emphasis that often 
lacking. 


ten fifteen.” 
For article 


Sem. and Jour. Genetic Psychol., 1934, 44, 206-222. 
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second phase the training 
guidance procedures for student teach- 
ers consists group conferences about 
children who are offering particular 
Some these cases are 
first reported the principal and 
teachers. Others are noted the 
guidance specialist from careful 
study the children’s records. The 
eases given this detailed attention are 
two general types: (1) Children 
who have special interests and unusual 
abilities they are not utilizing. (2) 
Children with undesirable behavior 
traits. Mary child whom 
these two types problems are com- 
bined. She child high intelli- 
gence, who doing slightly above 
passing work and has also been re- 
ported unsocial. All the stu- 
dent teachers and the homeroom teach- 
this child are called together for 
conference under the leadership 
the guidance specialist. Before com- 
ing this conference they are re- 
quired study the records this 
child. such cases seems desir- 
able, specialists the college staff are 
included the conferences. the 
case Mary, the conference group 
would attempt make tentative 
analysis her difficulties and map 
out possible procedures followed 
helping Mary make better ad- 
justments the school and other 
children. some cases, these pro- 
cedures involve the manipulation 
child’s environment order bring 
about better adjustment, with the child 
unaware that being given any 
special consideration, while some 
cases counselling necessary. the 
field behavior difficulties felt 
that the indirect approach manipu- 
lation environment desirable 


wherever possible and only climac- 
tic situations the personal approach 
desirable. matter related edu- 
cational and vocational choices the 
personal approach should course 
commonly used both with groups and 
with individuals. follow-up 
the group conferences, individual con- 
ferences between the practice teachers 
and the guidance specialist are often 
held. gratifying note that 
the majority these are voluntarily 
sought the practice teachers. 

addition the program for 
guidance training undergraduate 
students, provision also made for 
graduate work this Graduate 
students specializing education may 
elect guidance their field con- 
centration. addition courses 
guidance and counselling, psychologi- 
tests and mental hygiene, sociology 
and and other related sub- 
jects, students attendance during 
the regular college year act assist- 
ants the guidance specialist her 
guidance work with the high-school 
students and also assist with the pro- 
gram guidance training for college 
undergraduates. Graduate credit 
given for properly supervised seminar 
and individual work this type. Stu- 
dents doing graduate work guid- 
ance summer courses and exten- 
sion classes not have the oppor- 
tunity assist the college program 
but may out supervised projects 
guidance the schools which 
they teach and receive college credit. 

should made clear that stu- 
dents completing graduate work with 
guidance field specialization 
are not eligible for certification 
counsellors until they have had 
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least five years experience. They 
must also devoting least half 
their time counselling. These 
provisions preclude the entrance 
immature students into specialized 
guidance positions. 
dents specializing guidance must 
first secure teaching positions the 
subject-matter fields for which they 
have prepared 
Those showing particular aptitude for 
guidance work may then meet the 
state requirements for certification 
counsellors taking courses exten- 
sion and summer school. The pro- 
planned cooperation with the super- 
visor guidance the State Educa- 
tion Department, meet the 
guidance specialists. 

summary, this paper has de- 
scribed the ways which the New 
York State College for Teachers 


attempting meet two-fold need 
relation the development the 
program guidance New York 
State. First, through providing 
cational opportunities for the 
ment guidance philosophy 
all prospective teachers and second 
through providing training 
ance for specialists the field 
guidance. the fundamental point 
view this paper that organ- 
ized program guidance can fune 
tion adequately only guidance 
philosophy permeates the All 
teachers and administrators well 
guidance specialists, must 
inely interested children individ- 
uals rather than groups taught 
particular subjects; they must know 
how study and guide children 
all phases development; and finally 
this interest and knowledge must 
ally function the job. 


ART ROOM 


GERALD RAFTERY 


Around the walls (on wrapping paper) 
Gay figures leap and caper, 
While futuristic city towers, 


And sprouting clumps purple flowers 


Display the happier creations 
juvenile imaginations. 


corner, sharp and clear, 

sketch something much more near 
hung—in doleful grey and black, 

factory with smokeless stack. 


INTEGRATING THE LANGUAGE ARTS FOR SOCIAL 
PURPOSES 
AND 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, SCHOOL EDUCATION 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 


present widespread revolt field the language arts. 

against the extreme department- This work clearly key impor- 

alization our American high any broad conception the 
schools already affecting instruction unification the curriculum, for lan- 
the entire field language the chief means communi- 
may soon change our teaching content. 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, The basis for integration already 
and Italian than English. established the student body and 
alike have suffered from the contra- secondary school 
dictions that have developed along majority the seven and half 
with the isolation the special sub- millions young Americans 
jects. the past vested interests attendance the secondary 
around each subject until were enrolled English classes. 
closely guarded little feudal king- estimated extending previous 
dom the mind. that one-fourth all 
with subject-matter fact in- ary school students were foreign 
heritance from the middle ages, ves- language classes and another 23.2 per 
tige feudalism which its very cent Latin. all, enrollments 
nature opposed meeting the the language arts these three fields 
needs the children democracy. probably totaled between eight and 
Now these days fundamental ten millions. Obviously major part 
reorganization, curriculum walls are the entire effort devoted second- 
going down, and the values building ary education directed through the 
closely functioning relationships departments the language 
the several parts the entire arts. clearly important know 
language field, well the areas for what purposes this energy 
the social studies, English, art, and ing expended and what changes the 
are becoming apparent. Both greater effectiveness may 
practice and careful examination expected the course the pres- 
the various fields secondary reorganization. particular 
guage instruction disclose know basis for sound inte- 
groundwork and community in- gration whether there are unifying 
terests for the integration English aims acceptable leading organized 
and the foreign languages—the broad groups experienced teachers which 


Wheeler, A., and Others. the Modern Foreign Languages Secondary 
Schools and Colleges the United New York, Macmillan, 1928, pp. 126-127. 
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are common both foreign languages 
and English, and which enabling 
aims may subordinated. 

accepted dominating objective 
the language arts the communica- 
tion socially significant 
That content always vital thought 
and often the form music, 
literature, and art. the recent 
words the Curritulum Commission 
the National Council Teachers 
English, “The exchange ideas 
and information the very life blood 
society. The art communication 
must therefore occupy prominent 
place any modern 
The actual experiences communica- 
tion which into the curriculum 
should representative the present 
experiences most pupils outside the 
English class—in other classes, clubs, 
the playground, home, the 
The Committee Investi- 
gation Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages likewise accepted communi- 
cation among the objectives modern 
language training.* 

Effective training the art com- 
munication, including the interchange 
ideas through literature, has been 
agreed responsible organized groups 
essential major responsibility 
and chief area integration for all 
those concerned with the teaching 
language. Further, are ac- 
cept the viewpoint the National 
Council Teachers English and 
leading foreign language groups, 
this training must functioning 
part the normal lives pupils 


within and without the school, 
such basis the common 
curriculum makers conclude that 
the analysis the needs our daily 
lives, both they are and wish 
make them, will provide the 
cant content for correlation and inte 
gration the fields the 

Perhaps few will question that our 
fundamental need today people 
and individuals understand 
America—to understand the interde 
pendent world which live, and 
through clear understanding the 
currents our own lives, build 
healthy society free unemployment, 
economic crises, and cultural 
Sherwood Anderson has now written 
his description our bewilderment 
Puzzled America, Every newspaper 
and magazine well every impor 
tant educational work furnishes 
dence the intellectual confusion 
which rules our thinking 
ment and industry today.® 
the work our schools and colleges 
concentrate upon the social sciences 
our search for understanding and 
solution our social problems, 
important direct the language arts 
security and social integration. 

Many leading educators have for 
more than generation advocated 
that adopt the social 
guide our educational practice. John 
Dewey stated the relation between 
social education and composition 


“Reorganization English Secondary Schools.” United States Bureau 


Edited James Fleming Hosic, Bulletin, 1917, 


“An Experience Curriculum English.” 
Century Company, 1935. 


No. 2, pp. 30-31. 


Fife, Robert Summary Reports the Modern Foreign Languages.” 


millan Company, 1931, 33. 


Caswell, L., and Campbell, Doak “Curriculum Development.” American 


Company, 1935, pp. 251, 255. 
Ibid., pp. 17-22. 
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The School and Society. 1918 
considered literature one 
the social sciences way subordi- 
nate civics, history, and economics. 
Harold Columbia and Ly- 
Chicago have worked steadily toward 
composition and litera- 
ture with other 
matter. ‘Two decades ago 
advocated “voluminous reading for the 
sake entering into much the 
world’s thought and experience pos- 
sible.” More recently Caswell and 
emphasize the importance 
the language arts defining the 
“all the experiences 
children have under the guidance 
teachers,” and hold that the school 
generally responsible “an agency 
achieving social ideals.” 

true that accept the social 
viewpoint our practice means 
give certain the older objectives 
often held teachers foreign lan- 
guages and English. But many 
these objectives have not been and are 
not now being realized. Probably 
one would assert, for example, that 
such common objectives the abili- 
ties read other languages and classi- 
eal authors the type Chaucer, 
Milton, and Burke with understand- 
ing are now accomplishments the 
large majority those high-school 
graduates who have studied the lan- 
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guage arts. Further, there ample 
evidence that the formal grammar 
which absorbs large part the 
energy classes foreign languages 
and still retains strong hold man 
courses study English has 
measurable function the lives 
lege and secondary school 
The trend modern curriculum 
construction toward the rigorous 
modification elimination all non- 
functioning objectives and 
There growing weight opinion 
which favors admitting frankly that 
cannot expect the eighty-three per 
cent our high-school students who 
not continue their study for- 
eign language beyond the second year 
speak, read, write that language 
with either ease facility. Eng- 
lish the trend against grammar 
separate discipline and favors the 
introduction those items which 
“serve immediately and importantly 
the building more effective 
The traditional literary 
classics are now making way for in- 
creasing numbers literary works 
dealing with contemporary 
bottom modern curriculum think- 
ing concentrating these and 
all ways the key problem the 
era which live. the descend- 
ants many varied peoples, are 
recognizing the building new cre- 
ative Americanism our purpose 
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and facing the necessity learning 
understand other peoples under- 
stand ourselves. true that Amer- 
ica great historic meeting ground 
the nations. But capitalize the 
potential values inherent our his- 
tory necessary teach ourselves 
the meaning our national and racial 
origins, not the broad sketchy polit- 
ical and commercial outline which 
have known them through our 
study chronological history, but 
through careful inquiry into the 
ture and contributions the many 
peoples who make our country what 
is. the past language instruction 
appears have given only incidental 
lower division classes. Literature 
English well the foreign lan- 
guages has often failed achieve 
even understanding,’* and has not 
even approached its vague cultural 
aspirations. 

accept the proposed change 
major objectives means correspond- 
ing change content and methods. 
Secondary school French, Spanish, 
German, and English, except for the 
talented few, become under such 
program the songs, dances, lit- 
erature, art, legend, folklore, politics, 
and history the peoples they are 
part America’s past and present, 
and her developing future. When 
possible they are 
part with the aid their 
characteristic languages, but the lan- 
guage always the means and never 
the object the work. The drill 
skill subject gives way much reading 

Buda, Robert. 
City New York, 1931, pp. 


Journal, February, 1927, 16: 114. 
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ing reading the language, read 
ing travel and description the 
try and people English, listening 
many foreign radio and movie 
creative writing, and 
frequent use the foreign language 
peoples every section the United 
States. such course direct 
the language serves creative 
pose and never lost sight of, 
the aim know particular people 
and know ourselves; except for 
talented students the program will 
not attempt the mastery the 
necessary for reading newspapers, 
ing correspondence another 
guage, 

That such change objectives 
already part the practice some 
leading teachers foreign languages 
indicated the development 
such materials the Tharp 
Civilization and Culture Test and the 
current report the New York City 
Committee “Modern Foreign 
guages the Changing Educationa 
the proposed course are: 

integrate the study the 
language, customs, art, music, 
ture, history and geography the for 
eign nation, stressing the inter-relations 
between the foreign civilization and our 
own. 

between the foreign language and the 
vernacular, that the student’s 
edge English may broadened and 
deepened progresses his study 
the foreign language. 

Unpublished Master’s Thesis, College the 
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These aims the Committee believes 
gre most worth while, and attainable 
modest way even students whom 
the accurate use case endings and 
foreign word orders prove insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

When such conceptions dominate 
the foreign language evident 
the words the report itself that “No 
other subject affords many oppor- 
tunities for correlation, since English, 
history, art, music, geography are 
should integral parts modern 
language study.” 
agreement fundamental aims 


How rapidly 


growing the field the language 
arts indicated comparison the 
proposed New York City course 
study with the current commission re- 
port the National Council Teach- 
ers English: 

should self-evident that the 
numerous the connections which 
are established between subjects the bet- 
ter, and also that the greater the num- 
ber subjects connected the more the 
correlation will contribute percep- 
tion the general pattern and signifi- 
life. Probably all sound cor- 
relations, discoveries live connections, 
are worth all they 

both the English and foreign 
language reports evident that the 
fundamental purpose the teaching 
proposed not the improvement 
skill special subjects. Language 
recognized means communica- 
tion and not 
Rather the purpose each phase 
the curriculum, the whole pro- 


end 


gram, perception the general 
pattern and significance life.” To- 
day that pattern and that significance 

Cf., 


Reinhardt, 


Kurt 
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are inevitably developed relation 
not only the family, 
state, and nation but world cul- 
ture. way the North Pole Mos- 
cow six thousand miles from San 
Francisco. The Orient, Confucius, 
and are but three days’ travel 
plane. The lands Dumas, 
inhood, Shakespeare, and Wilhelm 
Tell move closer year year. In- 
creasing economic and cultural rela- 
tionships with the peoples Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are among the cer- 
tainties the immediate future for 
larger caravans Americans well 
for those who remain home. 
Even modern transportation and 
communication had not made neigh- 
bors the world, our inheri- 
tance has prepared the poten- 
For 
time the conception ourselves 
pre- 
vented from understanding our 
role the New World. became 
habitual reject the culture which 
the peoples brought from abroad 
and attempt develop forced 
culture independent our traditional 
roots other lands. consequence 
much the fine European, African, 


tial seed-bed world culture. 


the melting pot the nations 


and culture which might read- 
ily have been ours has been 
and lost. marked change has taken 
place the schools within the past 
few years, and now they are becoming 
leaders transplanting the best 
the cultures other peoples for the 
enrichment and development our 
own. Pageants, festivals, plays, assem- 
blies, special days, and other extra- 


Experience Curriculum English, op. cit. 
“Foreign Languages 
Modern Language Forum, Vol. XIX, No. December, 1934, pp. 201-6. 
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well intra-curricular activities are 
making educational use the art, 
literature, costumes, and traditions 
minority peoples every community. 
Mexican art already the dominating 
theme many school and 
French and Spanish legend 
tory often furnish background, mood, 
and story for creative writing. Chau- 
vinistic hatreds develop and are fos- 
tered the adult world, but among 
the children school fine sportsman- 
ship and respect are becoming the 
rule. The curriculum our schools 
can increase the tempo this steady 
dissolution the walls that separate 
races, nations, and social and 
classes. The further organization 
this spontaneous growth toward inter- 
national and inter-racial understand- 
ing one the immediate possibili- 
ties constructing expanding 
Americanism through our language 
arts. 

The unified concep- 
tion the language arts 
terms offered the accompanying 
outline proposed for use schools 
and educational systems the con- 
struction integrated programs. 
Other realizations the principles 
stated here will readily suggest them- 
permanent. Individual schools can 
change amplify the plan for build- 
ing curriculum meet the specific 
needs their own national and racial 
groups. Attention would naturally 
directed first the study the cul- 
tures those groups represented 
the community and others related 
them. 


e., Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, and Palo Alto High School, California, 


OUTLINE 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES 


Central Objectives 


The development creative 
canism 

The conscious purpose 
stand and appreciate American 
tion integral part present and 
past world civilizations and develop 
cultural integration the present and 
future effective communication 
socially significant content through the 
medium English and other languages 

Enabling Objectives 

evaluate the various 
tions European, Asiatic, and 
peoples the building American life 
and culture, and create favorable 
conditions for such contributions the 
future. 


understand the part America 
has played developing the cultures 
other peoples, and world culture, and 
participate actively the develop- 
ment more important contributions 
the future. 

gain sympathetic under 
standing and appreciation the 
tural meaning the major civilizations 
the world irrespective their inter- 
relationships with our own people the 
past. 

While the program outlined here 
ean basic step the direction 
the complete integration the cur 
riculum, the unification other fields 
and the gradual building 
tionships among all other major areas 
must also forward the same 
time. Otherwise large 
blocks useless traditional 
nitely anti-social material uninte 
grated areas will retard the free 
sponse the educational system the 
fundamental needs society, and 
the child, socially conceived, through 
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whom can determine what the 
future society be. 

Frequently the fusion programs, 
for example, which have proposed the 
breaking down subject-matter lines 
separate objective have not envisioned 
complete curriculum integration. 
practice the result has often been 
merely formal, mechanical union 
two subjects and the prevention 
even partial integration obscuring 
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the larger goal thorough-going 
unity. When integration under- 
stood means social utility, com- 
plete unification the whole curricu- 
lum for the progressive development 
all naturally becomes the central 
objective. then that programs 
correlation, fusion, and integration 
within such special areas the lan- 
guage arts have their places ave- 
nues through which plans for com- 
plete unity may advanced. 
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PROFESSOR FINE ARTS, WELLS COLLEGE 


talented that direction? More 

specifically, with our American 
educational system only gradually in- 
cluding instruction the field (other 
than drawing), and with colleges only 
gradually, under stress economic 
conditions for the most part, award- 
ing entrance credit the subject, 
design legitimate phase Fine 
clear that such instruction will have 
start the elementary level. 
clear that great variety talent 
and shades interest will repre- 
sented any class group, necessitat- 
ing essentially individual criticism. 
clear that some students will have 
least the summer time, their 
ability warrants capitalization. 
clear that other students will use the 
periods Design, legitimately not, 
rest periods. When all said and 
done face the situation realistically, 
should design taught the liberal 
college 


design taught those not 


Wells College has tried the experi- 
ment for five years, the first three 
with the aid generous subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
first year the instructor, Karl Bloch- 
erer, the head his own art school 
Munich, reached America time 
for the second semester, two members 
the Faculty having broken ground 
the first semester with consideration 
the theory design and frequent 
criticism assigned sketches. Herr 
Blocherer, whose charming personal- 
ity more than balanced language diffi- 
culties, used water-color his charac- 
teristic medium instruction, while 
himself made many able crayon 
portraits the members the col- 
lege community. The next year John 
Graham, native Russia, long 
resident Paris and admirer 
Picasso, and latterly exponent 
Minimalism America rapidly re- 
covering from the shock the Ar- 
mory Show 1913, undertook the 
task. Drawing from model, abstract 
murals the more able students, and 
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endless discussion, now stimulating, 
now irritating, but always fertilizing, 
were his means solving the prob- 
lem. More recently Lankes, the 
wood-cut artist Virginia, has used 
more conservative methods. wants 
his students learn see. They sel- 
dom reach wood-cutting, but they elect 
courses Design with increasing fre- 
quency. 

answer the question asked 
the first paragraph, then, may 
enough say that the experiment 
continuing Wells, the hope 
will not soon lose its experimental 
nature. may interest, there- 
fore, review the results far, first 
terms official reports, and next, 
more divertingly, terms student 
work, under three instructors with 
such varied backgrounds and aims. 
After the experiment had been run- 
ning for one year, report the 
President the College spoke 
follows: 

“The Department Fine Arts last 
year initiated courses Design, 
adjunct the courses the History 
Art and integral part the 
program liberal college. With 
artist creative ability and pedagogical 
experience charge, the plan permits 
the student college age find 
means expression line and color, 
she already able the corre- 
sponding forms Music 
ture; while analogy the Studio work 
comparable laboratory work the 
sciences. The new courses integrate 
with those already given the Depart- 
ment the devotion one the three 
hours per week conferences read- 
ing with the books, collections, slides, 
and photographs the Department 

Rusk. 
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illustrative material. Such text 
Dow Pope gives continuity this 
phase the work. The remaining 
hours (four Studio hours) per week 
devoted creative work. The aim 
both Design and History Art 
identical appreciation, the one 
case through experiment, the other 
through criticism.” 


the end two years’ experience 
similar report stated: 

“During the second semester 
1931 Herr Karl Blocherer, Director 
the Blochererschule Munich, 
resident lecturer Fine Arts, 
ing enthusiastic group the study 
expression through line, and using 
still-life, and figures 
own style which formed the basis 
one the exhibits the Department, 
appeared recent number Art and 
Archaeology prepared the writer! 
During his incumbency group 
dent drawings were exhibited New 
York City under the patronage the 
College Art Association, 
favorable comment from the Art Critie 
the New York Times. 

1931-1932 John Graham 
New York City was appointed 
ciate Professor Fine Arts for the 
year. conducted intermediate 
group and beginner group the vari- 
ous forms creative plastic art. While 
the primary emphasis was placed 
drawing, opportunity was provided for 
work oil, water-color, and modelling. 
Under his direction, also, the Smoking 
the Main Building was 
rated with tentative murals, separate 
panels which have appeared with 
comment recent numbers 
sus? and the Art Student 
drawings representative Mr. 
ham’s pedagogical methods will 
doubt sent the fall exhibition 
the College Art Association. 


Art and Archaeology, xxii (1931), 


Series Abstract Wall Decorations Wells College.” Parnassus, April, 1932, 


“Design Students Wells Decorate Room.” 


Art Digest, May 1932, 27. 
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day evenings during the winter with the 
life model provided from departmental 
funds considerable group both 
adults and students met for extra-cur- 
sketching. This activity com- 
bined with the instructor’s liberal view 
modern art reached climax 
crowded debate conducted Mr. Gra- 
ham and his visiting Mr. Gorky. 
Until compelled return their dor- 
mitories many students took advantage 
the opportunity learn just what 
the advanced wing modern art pro- 
posed. During the final year (of the 
Carnegie subvention) third artist will 
again endeavor encourage the student 
express herself freely line and 
color she has long had the oppor- 
the belief that this development 
legitimate phase advanced liberal edu- 
cation.” 

What now the student work un- 
der the three artist-teachers Bloch- 
erer with his conservative training, 
his post-war sensitiveness neo- 
mediaevalism, yet with some under- 
standing the freedom modern 
expression, with his belief 
that the welfare humanity depends 
appreciating the art the past 
the end that may render significant 
art for the Machine Age, and Lankes® 
with his ability catch the spirit, 
now Virginia negro cabin, now 
New England upland, master 
his craft? The student work the 
Blocherer era indicates unspoiled 
use color, and surprising skill 
water-color technique. white cot- 
tage set trees catches the 
light spring afternoon, red 
brick tower one time isolated and 
autumn foliage, the opu- 
lence harvest reflected the 
lurid use oranges and blues and 


Graham. 


Chapel Hill, 1935, 97f. 
Frost, “New Hampshire,” with woodcuts Lankes, New York, 1923; Lankes, 
Woodcuts,” Newport News, 1930; Lankes, Woodcut Manual,” New York, 
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reds illustrates scene where Maid- 
en, the Devil, and distant towers make 
intriguing composition. One 
led afresh, going over such sketches, 
wonder how much color sense 
lost the routine the art school. 
Unfinished, crude? course, but 
vibrant with vitality. Another com- 
position shows two horsemen racing 
through hilly dots 
color set filmy bath colors. 
The very spirit motion caught. 
Again, pattern reflected deli- 
cious series friezes designed for 
child’s room. One never saw, only 
imagined years ago, such elephants, 
and giraffes, and cuckatoos. 
worthwhile help the adolescent ex- 
press his joy life color. 
regime was primarily one 
abstraction line and flat decora- 
tive color. plaster cast spirited 
horse helped the students find them- 
selves form, compositiou, and move- 
ment. They began early “fill space.” 
was comparatively simple move 
from the cast the human figure, 
move from that expression, now 
now relative and 
even complete abstraction. Portraits 
took form which interpreted rather 
than photographed. was interest- 
ing that year see work the adults 
who often participated with the stu- 
dent groups. The “accuracy” their 
work could not compare with the free 
expressiveness the student effects. 
With the students use 
leaves, casts, and human figures with 
one object—to see and record. Not 
surface appearance only, except inso- 
far surface appearance reflects in- 
Rusk ed., 
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ner reality, and even the Platonic 
idea back reality. Book plates are 
far some students get; others 
try still-lifes, figure studies, land- 
scape, and portraits. The technician 
the artist encourages apprecia- 
tion lettering, papers; the “boy” 
the man diverts with his encour- 
agement collections any sort 


all, provided holds the interest 
the collector. himself has 
one old-fashioned 

Let repeat—Wells plans 
tinue its work Design phase 
its work the appreciation, 
standing, and creation the Fing 
Arts, and part its liberal arts 
program. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


SOUTHERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


lay public always inter- 
the strong and weak 

characteristics the teachers 
public schools. this true then 
one would expect the parent and 
patron just interested the 
characteristics student teachers who 
after all are the future teachers 
our public schools. 

With this mind the author has 
gathered some data along lines sug- 
gested above. Something over 100 
students observation were asked 
observe least lessons taught 
student teachers. part the 
written reports covering the observa- 
tions the student was make com- 
plete itemized list all the strengths 
and weaknesses each lesson ob- 
served. This meant that there were 
over 1600 reports and from these the 
check list strengths and weaknesses 
were built up. 

All strengths and weaknesses were 
carefully tabulated and the number 
times they were mentioned was count- 
ed. This made possible rank the 


characteristics from the most frequent 
those less so. 


Strengths 


The list student-teacher strengths 
observed number some 93, starting 
with the teacher’s appearance which 
was mentioned over 400 times down 
certain traits which were 
tioned only few times. will 
noted that large share the analy- 
sis covers the teacher’s personal traits, 
the school plant, and pupil behavior, 
The criticism teaching and 
ing technique lacking certain 
extent. 


LIST STRENGTHS 
Rank 


Neat appearance teachers. 
Good voice. 

Pupils attentive and interested. 
Good ventilation and temperature 
Good discipline and order. 

Knows subject-matter. 

Good lighting. 

time wasted. 

Good explanation. 

room. 

lesson. 

12. Lesson put across. 
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Teacher ease. 

Good posture pupils. 

Good posture teacher. 

Teacher uses good English 

Pleasant attitude. 

Interesting lesson. 

Good questions asked. 

Individual differences cared for. 

Good class procedure. 

Good personality. 

Good motivation. 

Helped pupils. 

Understands children. 

Corrected mistakes. 

Teacher interested work. 

Pupils well prepared. 

Gave good review. 

Teacher patient. 

All pupils take part. 

Good use lesson plan. 

Good pronunciation. 

Definite assignments. 

Teacher liked pupils. 

Teacher encourages originality and 
initiative. 

Pupils industrious. 

Covered all assignment. 

Pleasing presentation. 

Good reading habits pupils. 

Teacher firm. 

Thorough discussion. 

Good penmanship. 

Recitation socialized. 

Teacher tactful. 

Good habit formation. 

Emphasis important points. 

Teacher self-possessed. 

Children neat. 

Good drill. 

Teacher fair. 

Teacher commands respect. 

Teacher inspires pupil enthusiasm. 

Pupils follow directions. 

Pupils are responsive. 

Teacher cheerful. 

Interest pupil welfare. 

Calls for suggestions. 

Encouraged thinking. 

Use concrete examples. 

Use outside material. 

Teacher tries hard. 

Teacher easily understood. 

Gives opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. 


Good study methods. 

63. Pupils know what expected. 

Keep pupils happy. 

67. Good follow-up test. 

Variation presentation. 

67. Pupils cooperate. 

One pupil speaks time. 

71. Good enunciation. 

Work well outlined advance. 

class criticism. 

75. Teacher encourages pupils. 

75. Teacher accurate and precise. 

Teacher enforces rules—no threats. 

78. Pupils ask intelligent questions. 

79. Good hygiene habits. 

80. Teacher fluent. 

81. Keep children lesson. 

Pupils speak clearly. 

81. Good map study. 

Pupils polite. 

81. Teacher doesn’t argue with the 
pupils. 

Good decorations. 

86. Appreciates humor. 

86. Good use praise. 

86. Good character development. 

86. Teacher polite. 

91. uses text-book well. 

91. Good use problems. 

93. tattling. 

93. Stressed constructive criticism. 

93. Teachers show originality. 

93. Pupils help one another. 

93. Teacher takes criticism kindly. 


Weaknesses 

The list weaknesses number 146 
against for strengths, indicating 
what common everyday life that 
people say more about the unfavor- 
able things school than they 
about the favorable. public that 
way its expressions appreciation. 

will noted the list weak- 
nesses that the students observed pu- 
pil behavior and pupil attitude more 
than anything else. quite natu- 
ral that such would the case since 
the teacher training and should 
very much interested children. 


hoice 
15. 
16. 

under. 
eV. 

33. 

35. 

38. 

38. 

42, 

43. 

45. 

45. 

47. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

52. 

56. 
56. 

56. 

56. 

56. 

63. 


Rank 


10. 


WEAKNESSES 


Pupils noisy. 

Pupils inattentive. 

Poor discipline. 

Pupils talk without permission. 

Poor posture pupils. 

Pupils ask needless questions. 

Teacher’s voice too low. 

Time wasted. 

Too warm. 

Poor ventilation. 

Poor lighting. 

Teacher self-conscious and nerv- 
ous. 

Pupils all talk once. 

Teacher too lenient. 

Pupils run around too much. 

Untidy room. 

Teacher’s voice poor. 

Teacher too harsh and snappy. 

too cold. 

Too much whispering. 

Pupils poorly prepared. 

Pupils play during class. 

Too much guess work. 

Called only few pupils. 

Pupils disobey teacher. 

Lesson too long. 

Lost pupil’s interest. 

Pupils sassy. 

Teacher didn’t know subject. 

Made poor explanations. 

Poor device used none. 

Pupils restless. 

Critic teacher interfered. 

Poor pronunciation. 

Teacher got off subject. 

Poor posture teacher. 

Teacher lacks expression. 

Needless laughter. 

Lesson not put over. 

Poor attitude teacher. 

Pupil’s voices indistinct. 

Pupils turn around seats. 

Teacher talks too fast. 

Pupils annoy others. 

Failed correct pupil’s English. 

Indefinite assignment. 

Teacher partial. 

Pupils work other things 
class. 

Teacher laughs too much. 
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Neglects slower pupils. 
Didn’t allow discussion. 
Pupils didn’t study. 
Pupils don’t 
Pupils untidy. 
Lesson topic too brief, 
Pupils won’t take part. 
Teacher talks too much. 
Silly answers and remarks pu- 
pils. 
Too dependent teacher. 
Procedure too hurried. 
Poor habit formation. 
Discourteous pupils. 


Pupils copy from each 


Teacher asks poor 

Teacher follows plan too 

Teacher allows children dis 
turbed others. 

Teacher lacks enthusiasm. 

Teacher too hesitant. 

Teacher helps pupils too much, 

Fails provide for individual 
differences. 

Pupils stubborn. 

Teacher talks too loudly. 

Teacher nags pupils. 

Too much emphasis details. 

Failed insist accuracy. 

Didn’t answer pupils’ questions. 

Pupils contradict teacher. 

Poor work pupils. 

Teacher doesn’t smile enough. 

Time lesson too short. 

Teacher fails stimulate think- 
ing. 

Teacher untidy. 

Teacher impatient. 

Poor enunciation teacher. 

Poor choice words teacher. 

Teacher doesn’t stand front. 

Pupils hurry too much. 

Pupils try boss. 

Pupils conscious visitors. 

Practice teacher needs help from 
critic. 

Room drafty. 

Pupils talk while others read. 

Pupils hold books too close. 

Didn’t correct rude pupils. 

Ran over time. 

Didn’t correct mistakes. 

Not enough variety. 

Lesson poorly planned. 
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50. 
50. 
53. 
ot. 
58. 
58. 
58. 
61. 
11. 
12. 
61. 
61. 
61. 
67. 
67. 
67. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
31. 
34. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
36. 
39. 
40. 
9 
92. 
46. 
92. 
49. 92. 


pu. 


100. 
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Pupils didn’t keep place. 

Not friendly pupils. 

Not enough supervision. 

Teacher poor speller. 

Teacher shows poor self-control. 

Lesson too easy. 

Pupils poor readers. 

Teacher sarcastic. 

Lesson too difficult. 

Interrupted the pupils. 

Pupils ask have questions re- 
peated. 

Pupils chew gum and eat candy. 

Too familiar with teacher. 

Sun shines eyes pupils. 

Pupils argue. 

Teacher has personal mannerism. 

Teacher didn’t follow-up. 

Didn’t stress careful study. 

Too many comments test. 

Pupils interrupt. 

Teacher says “Don’t that.” 

Teacher fails carry out threats. 

Poor presentation. 

Pupils wave hands while others 
recite. 

Pupils tattle. 

Running classroom. 

Pupils keep books open class. 

Teacher says “Say.” 


Teacher says “Uh-uh.” 


Teacher fails stress morals. 


146. 


Teacher counts unevenly pen- 
manship. 

Teacher tactless. 

Failed stress important points. 

Poor placing blackboard work. 

Poor teaching technique. 

Teacher repeats pupil’s answers. 

Not enough praise. 

Period too long. 

Didn’t use lesson plan. 

Lack use reference books. 

Pupils use slang. 

Pupils have weak eyes. 

Pupil criticism too harsh. 

Poor character development. 

Takes teaching too seriously. 

Teacher’s shoes noisy. 

outside work given. 

aims work. 

use reference. 

Pupil discouraged and cried. 

Teacher’s dress too short. 

Too little accomplished. 

Child cried when corrected. 

decorations. 

Pupils sent from room. 

Pupils too slow. 

Vocalization silent reading. 

Introduced too much lesson. 

Expects too much pupils. 

Not enough drill. 

Told pupils answers test. 


121. 

101. 

101. 121. 

101. 132. 

101. 132. 

101. 132. 

101. 132. 

107. 

107. 

107. 

107. 132. 

115. 146. 
115. 146. 

115. 146. 

121. 146, 
121. 146. 

146. 

146. 

146. 
146. 
146. 
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Textbook Physiology. William 
Zoethout, Ph. D., Professor Physi- 
ology the Chicago College Dental 
Surgery. Fifth edition. The Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. 1935. 694 pp. $4.00. 


When textbook attains fifth edi- 
tion there numerical evidence, least, 
that has merit. But the substantial 
evidence numbers not all that con- 
vinces one that this good book; has 
values content, methods presen- 
tation, illustrations, and the general 
format the book. 

Though the field Physiology has been 
enriched constantly—and occasionally im- 
poverished—by the appearance new 
books this subject, there always 
place for treatise special purpose, 
clear-cut presentation, and up-to- 
date qualities. quotation from the pref- 
ace this fifth edition bears evidence 
these things. follows: chap- 
ters Hormones, Vitamins, Muscle Phys- 
iology, and Nervous System have been 
thoroughly revised and brought 
date.” much progress has been made 
late physiological research that 
impossible entirely touch with 
the most recent discoveries, but this book 
about nearly step with recent 
progress possible for book be. 

Though impossible separate 
structure and function completely, and 
though necessary present certain 
anatomical facts any discussion 
Physiology, this author has stressed the 
functional and has minimized the struc- 
tural; really book Physiology. 

The usual topics relating the pro- 
cesses the human body are well pre- 
sented and scientifically discussed the 
main part the volume. This the chief 
value, but there much that should 
said way commendation regard 
table comparative measurements 
page 24; helpful glossary, pages 661- 
676; and complete index the close. 


doubt this worthy book will 
with approval and appreciation the 
future has been used the past— 
Amos Boston University 
School Education. 


Edna Bridge Leining, Teacher Fourth 
Grade. Published Bureau 
tions, College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, New York City. 1935. 197 

The author says: “The record presented 
here fourth grade’s venture into the 
realms science had its origin the 
informal diary account kept the 
room teacher for her own use without 
thought publication.” Perhaps 
better so. Further understanding this 
book may secured reading the 
ment the editor, who says: “Through 
the teacher’s diary record 
Millions Years Winter, gives 
account the development the whole 
experience, showing the dynamic interests, 
the changing directions, the emergence 
and refinement objectives, the use 
informations and techniques, the guidance 
the teacher, the development stand- 
ards evaluation, and the evolution 
new meanings.” Since editor and author 
know best their purpose such book, 
may profit these quotations. 

first glance this book seems give 
too much unnecessary detail, but when 
one remembers that the painstaking 
record teacher who wished pre 
serve, for her own use, the varied personal 
actions and reactions diversified group 
children, the need for such minute 
tails readily seen. these records are 
found the strange and childish 
tures boys and girls; evidences the 
rather profound depths fact and 
rizing which children sometimes 
warnings the dangers too 
depths and too profound mysteries; sug 
gestions wise guidance the part 
the and excellent suggestions for 
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the conduct class and the formula- 
tion program teaching science 
children. very worthwhile book 
for any teacher, especially for one 
and adventures with intelligent boys and 
Amos Boston Uni- 
School Education. 


Living With Books: The Art Book 
Selection. Helen Haines. 505 pp. 
Columbia University Press. 1935. 
$4.00. 

Here well-written, authoritative, in- 
troductory guide book selection, invalu- 
able for the librarian, and equally useful 
leaders discussion and study groups. 
logically arranged, printed heavy 
paper, substantially and at- 
tractively bound green buckram, and 
with very comprehensive index. 

The quality the book and the critical 
judgment the author may judged 
from single paragraph her excellent 
chapter Poetry. quote from pages 
389 and 390, where Miss Haines says: 

“It hardly possible indicate spe- 
tests that will aid determining 
the most effective means making 
obvious. Compare, 
for example, Chesterton’s glorious ballad, 
with the turgid sentimentalism 
Servill’s ‘Ballad the Northern Lights.’ 
Set the smooth, dignified obviousness 
Henry Van Dyke beside the complexity 
and deep-veined philosophic wisdom 
Robinson. Turn from the simple 
rustic verse Riley Robert Frost’s 
equally simple but beautiful and profound 
poetry New Hampshire pastures. Com- 
pare older and more conventional poetry 
with more modern work—the gentle arti- 
Aldrich with Sara Teasdale’s 
motion and artistry; the 
pomposity Joaquin Miller 
with the singing syncopated chant 
Vachel Lindsay. any consideration 
determine through what medium 
its interpretation life conveyed, and 
what aspects this interpretation 
or, other words, recognize its form, its 
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character and spirit, and doing 
establish sense the personality that 
exists, vital and distinctive, every poet’s 
work.” 

The chapter, “Fiction Today,” alone 
worth the price the one who 
seeking create the minds his 
students critical judgment books 
good and bad. Miss Haines has rendered 
signal service all teachers current 
literature, well the host libra- 
rians who will welcome this new and 
refreshing 
University. 

Lincoln School Studies Society. study 
cutline for school staff meetings. 
School Staff, New York, 1935. pp. 


This attempt revise the curric- 
ulum the basis the demands 
American society, and introductory 
statement calls attention the lag 
educational practice, the disregard 
social trends among educators, and the 
desirability making changes based upon 
forward-looking study American cul- 
ture. The aspects American society 
covered the outlines are science and 
technology, art and industry, American 
economic life, American government, and 
basic factors underlying many social prob- 
lems. There frank attempt setting 
educational plan that shall fit the 
rising generation for new social order. 
Private property and private profit are 
questioned, and apparently the entire pro- 
gram the New Deal, including the 
accepted necessary steps the road 
social progress America. Changed 
conditions are emphasized, and these are 
indicated the chief argument for change 
governmental forms. 

Two contrasting cultures are studied 
outline form,—Samoa and Soviet Russia. 
The purpose the former undoubtedly 
call attention the possibility 
very different set mores, taboos and 
standards, and thus indicate the possibility 
very diflerent social order. The pur- 
pose the study Soviet Russia appears 
based upon equality, collectivism, and the 
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subordination educational program 
the purpose the state. final chap- 
ter makes statement fundamental 
issues education. This challenge 
for re-orientation education and the 
directing educational processes toward 
the accomplishment fundamental 
changes our social order. 

The staff have done good piece 
work submitting worth-while data. 
students social problems will recognize 
the omission equally significant data, 
particularly the review experiments and 
failures communism, centralized states, 
propaganda, the tendency government 
first protect the people and later con- 
sume them, and similar significant trends 
during the course recorded history. 
The assumption seems that pos- 
sible arrive through process 
priori reasoning, conclusions the 
desirable social order and then straight 
this mark, regardless the present 
status society and the reactions the 
ordinary and under-ordinary man toward 
change. ‘The importance property, the 
fact that property rights and personal 
rights are closely identified, and the place 
individual initiative and effort the 
character, are items which apparently 
have been 


Many the more immediate problems 
American political, civic, and social life 
have been neglected, although conflict 
religions, race hatred, political corrup- 
tion, and industrial strife are mentioned. 
Tugwell, Wallace, and Beard appear 


replace Washington, Jefferson, and 
coln guides correct political 
ophy.—G. Boston University, 


Your Telltale English. Sophie 
Sons. Price $2.00. 


This comprehensive little book planneg 
for adults. Its style conversational 
informal, the author were chatting 
friend about interesting 
There nothing about the volume that 
suggests the ordinary exercise book 
composition. even has table cop. 
tents, though there excellent index 
Apparently the author’s aim make 
the book readable and catch the 
tion and later hold the interest anyone 
who may chance pick and 
into the volume. 

covers all sorts errors that you 
and are apt make daily speech, 
There humor well wisdom 
tered through the pages. Humor 
book grammatical rhetorical 
errors! There are numerous hints 
good form and good taste both speech 
and writing. Miss Hadida even has the 
temerity discuss the use the hyphen 
her section proper punctuation, 

Your writer believes that “Your 
tale English” should prove interesting and 
helpful most teachers, all typists 
and stenographers, and great number 
otherwise well-educated people who 
have idiosyncracies speech which 
they are probably 
GETCHELL. 
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